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FINANCING THE CONSUMER THROUGH 
NATIONWIDE SUBSIDIARIES—PRINCIPALLY 





PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION 
GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION 


LOAN SERVICE CORPORATION 
OHIO FINANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS FINANCE COMPANY 
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The year 1950 was an eventful one, with both 
outstanding loan receivables and net earnings reaching 
an all-time high. The Company completed the 20th 
consecutive year of quarterly dividend payments on 
Common Stock by increasing the dividend rate. 

On December 29, 1950, American acquired a 
substantial interest in Domestic Finance Corporation, 
which operates 53 small loan offices and with assets in 
excess of $25,000,000. It is hoped that this acquisition 
will add substantial earning power, diversification and 
trained manpower to American’s organization. 

The Company opened 28 new branch offices dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total at the year-end to 197 
offices, not including those operated by Domestic. 

The outlook for 1951 indicates further tax in- 
creases and continuance of Regulation “W”. Further 
increases in outstanding receivables are likely, how- 
ever, unless present circumstances change substanti- 
ally. It is our intention to spare no effort in continuing 
the growth and progress which the Company has 


enjoyed in the past. 





President 





Total Assets .... 


Percent of Assets Current. . . 
Branch Offices . 
Total Loan Volume 


American Investment Company 


iui 


N © 


-$ 91,187,650 
-94% 
‘0 Caiele cewek 197 
. -$129,598,161 





Summary of Consolidated Income and Surplus 


Paid per Common Share. 


from the Annual Report for the year ended December 31, 1950 





Total Capital Funds. .$22,698,994 
Net Earnings ....... $ 4,091,647 
Earned per Common Share. . $1.96 


. $1.30 














1950 1949 

Interest and Charges on Installment Notes Receivable. ...............+.. $18,138,262 $15,244,252 
Operating Expenses Pee. cae SERS Uoaseaeb ae 60Ws Robmedee 10,568,439 9,572,362 
Income Before Provision for ‘Suien. BES oe 7,569,823 5,671,890 
Provision for Taxes—Net Affer Refunds in 1949. 3,478,176 1,741,313 
Net Income 3 Ee Eee Ce! eee = 4,091,647 3,930,577 
Earned Seibit Silas 2. Ber ssSesessceiecssognceess 0+ 4 Meighan 3,148,833 
Total i 8,972,794 7,079,410 
Deduct: Cash Dividends on Stock of ieee: t Company. 2,490,039 2,198,263 
Remainder ‘ 6,482,755 4,881,147 

Less: Transfer of $1 to common nails account per $91 to » paid -in- sur- 

plus on each of 361,911 common shares issued in 25% stock split. 3,619,112 

Earned Surplus December S12. «oo. .2iccc 6ccs scr ccesecvsccccssccece: 00 Ge  G QaLEeT 




















Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1950 1949 

Current Assets: 
OS eT Cee eer re ey re ph $ 7,021,649 
Installment Notes Receivable. ......... . 80,136,790 63,475,652 
Less: Reserve for Losses..........++0++++- 2,405,569 1,904,269 
Unearned Discount ................ 481,926 256,176 
BUG 55 6x5 cp sSddndernseseseuceeebetocne 2,887,495 2,160,445 
Installment Notes Receivable—Net. ... 77,249,295 61,315,207 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ...............+- 777,568 636,523 
Claims for refund of Federal Taxes............ 230,421 
Total Current Assets. .....cccccccccccces. 85,044,121 69,203,800 
Investments and Other Assets... .......eeeeeeeee- 3,428,558 253,121 
Furniture, Fixtures & Real Estate—Net........... 699,343 543,209 
DOCG TOE hicdins Sikcicckencddccennceeb een 1,315,628 1,022,117 
UtEE SOONG oiokosss nnn ss sacenceeesoseseeeueee $71,022,247 










COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 
Copy of Detailed Annual Report Available upon Request at 
Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 





Liabilities 




















Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1950 1949 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes and Debentures Payable. .. .. ...««eee+- - $27,342,000 $26,642,000 
Accounts Payable and Accruals. ........ canes 1,152,660 862,381 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes.............- 3,443,996 2,077,931 
Total Current Liabilities. ................. 31,938,656 29,582,312 
Long Term Debt............. Dale re seeice ts . 27,250,000 14,250,000 
Long Term Subordinated Debt.................... 9,300,000 8,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
POOR IONE ag ihe Ke Sed cares eee 2,883,218 7,664,885 
CIN Ohi ace Deccvee bead deck vane Sec 1,954,183 1,236,820 
ROU CII 055 cao Seats ors eewis Nemes ta wie 14,997,950 5,634,446 
ROE CIID io dic oda vas awsdcwe dea canns ee 2,863,643 4,881,148 
MN kd cidauo ea dcr neenearecaeenscketeet 22,698,994 19,417,299 
Lake FORNEY Si os oda ss secu ceans Se 227,364 
Total Capital Stock and Surplus............... 22,698,994 19,189,935 
TROT AAI os cc Fw cioewwseevewccal $91,187,650 $71,022,247 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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HY NOT? It’s been done. And 
it’s been done in the stock 
market. 

But not by all the people all the 
time. 

That’s important to remember. 
Because maybe you're the kind of 
person who should invest for the 
long pull—for safety, for divi- 
dends. Maybe you can’t and 
shouldn’t undertake the heavy 
risks that the man who speculates 
must be able to afford. 

We know the problem, both sides 
of it, because we deal with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
both kinds of customers. And we’ve 
done everything we can think of 
to provide top-flight services and 
facilities both for the man who 
can afford big risks and the man 
who wants to reduce risk to the 
minimum. 

For if there’s one sure thing 
about the stock market, it’s this: 
Nobody can make money in the 
long run, unless he knows exactly 
what he’s doing and why. 

We think it’s our business to 
supply such a man with what he 
needs, simply for the asking—the 
most complete information we can 
provide on any security, the most 
objective and disinterested coun- 
sel he could ask for about his 
investments. 


Department SE-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Bell's Liquid Transmitter 
and Tuned Reed Receiver, 
March, 1876. 








, Suppose the telephone had never been invented 








Have you ever thought what the 
world and your life would be like 
without the telephone? 


If you wanted to talk to relatives 
or friends — if you wanted to order 
from a store — if you needed to sum- 
mon a doctor or a policeman in an 
emergency — there would be no way 
you could do it in a hurry. What now 


takes only a few seconds or minutes 
would often take hours and cost you 
far more than a telephone call. 


Each year the telephone becomes 
more useful to the people and more 
vital to the prosperity and security 
of the Nation. Today’s tremendous 
job of production and defense could 
not be carried on without it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There are twice as many Bell tele- 
phones as there were only ten years 
ago. ‘They are here and ready be- 
cause the Bell System kept right on 
building and improving to meet the 
country’s needs. 


Never in the history of the tele- 
phone has it been so valuable to so 
many people as right now. 














New Bond Policy Has Wide Effects 


Unpegging of Government bond prices by Federal Reserve has weakened the market 


for other bonds. Move should reduce credit expansion and thus help fight inflation 


Sm differences of opinion on 
policy have existed between 
Treasury and Federal Reserve au- 
thorities for many years. The Treas- 
ury, forced to manage an increasingly 
topheavy Federal debt involving fre- 
quent maturities, wants interest rates 
kept low in order to minimize the cost 
and difficulty of frequent refunding 
operations. This requires mainten- 
ance of stable (and high) prices for 
existing Government obligations. The 
Federal Reserve Board, on the other 
hand, is charged with the duty of 
regulating the volume of credit avail- 
able; during an inflationary period it 
naturally wants to restrict credit, but 
the expedients available to it for this 
purpose—jacking up interest rates 
and selling Government obligations in 
the open market—run directly coun- 
ter to the Treasury’s needs. 


Credit Management Subordinated 


From 1942 until the very recent 
past, credit management has been 
subordinated to debt management. 
The Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee has stood ready to buy all 
the Governments offered to it at a 
fixed price. While the support levels 
have been changed on various occa- 
sions, pegging of Government bonds 
at any price above par places the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the position of being 
forced to buy bonds at the option of 
their holders, when credit policy 
would dictate selling them instead. 

Two months ago Treasury Secre- 
tary Snyder announced that the exist- 
ing 214 per cent interest rate for long 
term bonds would be retained. Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities protested ; 
President Truman read them the riot 
act and apparently succeeded in con- 


vincing some of them that they should - 


continue to support Treasury policy. 
There the matter appeared to rest, de- 
spite grave misgivings on the part of 
most credit authorities. 
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William McChesney Martin, Jr., Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury, who has been 

named by the President to succeed Thomas 

B. McCabe as Chairman of the Board of 

Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
(Also see page 26.) 


But fortunately it did not rest there. 
In a surprise announcement made late 
Saturday, March 3, it was reported 
that the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve had “reached full accord 
with respect to debt-management and 
monetary policies.” Simultaneously, 
it was announced that a new issue of 
non-marketable 234s would be of- 
fered in exchange for the restricted 
2%s of June and December, 1967- 
72, outstanding in the combined 
amount of $19.6 billion. The new 
bonds would be convertible into five- 
year, 114 per cent notes which, due 
to their terms, would probably be 
quoted at a discount from par; this 
would tend to discourage conversion 
into the notes. 

This “compromise” between the 
two opposing interests looked very 
much like a victory for the Federal 


Reserve. 


Accordingly, bank-eligible 
bonds and restricted issues other than 
the exchangeable 2%s sagged sharp- 
ly; the 2%4s of September, 1967-72 
shed almost a full point in two days. 
The exchangeable issues remained 
firmly pegged at 100 22/32 despite 
heavy sales (estimated at over $500 
million) March 5, 6 and 7, but the 
weekly Federal Reserve statement 
issued subsequently showed that the 
System acquired only $187 million of 
long term bonds during the entire 
week ended March 7. Obviously, 
most of the support emanated from 
Treasury investment accounts. It has 
since been reported that the latter in- 
creased their holdings of Govern- 
ments by $261 million in February, 
by far the largest monthly gain since 
December 1947. 


Free Market Again 


On Thursday, March 8, full details 
on the new bonds and notes were 
published for the first time and simul- 
taneously the Federal Reserve pulled 
all pegs, permitting a completely free 
Government bond market for the first 
time in nine years. The exchangeable 
24s dipped sharply, finally steadying 
at 100 4/32 on life insurance buying. 
The following Monday they were sup- 
ported briefly at 100, and the next 
day they were permitted to sag to 
99 2/32 before the Open Market 
Committee came to the rescue. Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings of long term 
bonds rose by $251 million during the 
week ended March 14, but since then 
the market has been standing on its 
own feet and should be able to con- 
tinue to do so. The Open Market 
Committee will buy only to maintain 
an orderly market, and should have 
no difficulty in achieving this objec- 
tive. 

The increase in the maximum yield 
obtainable on Governments from 2.43 
per cent to 2.80 per cent has had re- 





percussions elsewhere. Rates on com- 
mercial paper and bankers’ accept- 
ances have risen slightly and yields of 
corporate and municipal bonds and 
high grade preferred stocks have gone 
up even more. Standard & Poor’s 
index of municipal bond yields is now 
1.89 per cent against 1.65 per cent 
at the end of February. Borden 
Company got caught in the middle of 
the unpegging operation and was 
forced to raise the interest rate on a 
$60 million issue of new bonds from 
234 per cent to 2% per cent. The 
chances are that the major part of the 
readjustment to a higher level of in- 
terest rates has already been accom- 
plished, but there can be no cer- 
tainty on this point now that the 
Open Market Committee has finally 
achieved, within broad limits, a free- 
dom of action denied to it during the 
previous nine years. 


Significant Effects 


Higher interest rates tend to dis- 
courage borrowing and thus inhibit 
credit expansion. This effect will be 
minor, however, since a compara- 
tively small increase in the cost of 
money is seldom a determining or 
even an important factor in a de- 
cision to borrow. The really signifi- 
cant anti-inflationary effects of the 
new policy come about, or can come 
about, in three other ways. First, to 
the extent that the two longest issues 
of restricted 2%4s are exchanged for 
non-marketable 234s, the supply of 
Governments available for sale to 
the Open Market Committee will be 
reduced (since conversion into notes, 
and subsequent sale of the notes, will 
not occur on a large scale). 

Second, lower prices for bank-elig- 
ible bonds increase the proportion of 
bank holdings on which losses would 
be suffered in the event of sale. Since 
banks are reluctant to take losses, this 
limits the ability of banks to create 
new reserves by selling bonds to the 
Open Market Committee. Third, un- 
pegging the bond market makes in- 
creases in the rediscount rate or in 
reserve requirements much more ef- 
fective in addition to ending the 
necessity for an open market policy 
diametrically opposed to that which 
would be called for on the grounds 
of credit control. Thus, the latest 
move should prove of significant aid 
in the fight on inflation. 
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Kight Stocks for 


td 


Peace 


Issues of this sort, adversely affected by wartime economy, 


should occupy the best position 


in the event of a peaceful 


solution to current problems. Peace would improve results 


— investors look well ahead 
and properly pay scant heed to 
irregularities of security prices stem- 
ming from readjustment of the tech- 
nical position of the market or from 
day-to-day shift&in speculative senti- 
ment. Recent recessions, however, 
have been influenced in some measure 
by vague rumors of an impending ter- 
mination of the Korean hostilities and 
an alleviation of the tense. interna- 
tional situation. 

It is natural for such reports to 
crop up from time to time during the 
progress of any war, and eventually 
one proves to have been well-founded. 
The investor who has carefully ap- 


‘praised the changes likely to be ef- 


fected in earnings prospects of in- 
dividual companies by the return to 
a peacetime economy, is then well 
equipped to make the essential 
changes in his own program. 

While the nation is well launched 
on its defense program and is cur- 
rently placing materiel contracts at 
the rate of more than $60 billion a 
year (January totals set an all-time 
high of $5.7 billion, exceeding any 
World War II month), the effect of 
the wartime economy on corporate 
earnings is not yet fully evident. Re- 
ports of 1950 operations combine a 
half-year of pre-Korea results with 
those of six months under a slowly 
developing near-war economy, in- 
creasingly tight supply situations, 
credit restrictions and other girding 
of the national loins. But little Gov- 
ernment spending found its way into 
1950 income statements, since pay- 


Stocks With Good 


— ——Sales————, 

€ Millions) 

Company 1949 1950 
Briggs Mfg. ....... $338.3 $340.2 
Commercial Credit. b1,971.8 b2,346.6 


Continental Can.... 331.5 397.9 
Crane Company.... 174.9 220.1 
General Motors .... 5,700.8 7,531.1 
Melville Shoe ...... 78.0 77.1 
Philco Corporation. . 214.9 335.3 
Westinghouse Elec.. 945.7. 1,019.9 





*Declared or paid to March 21.° a—Nine months. b—Gross receivables purchased. e—Also paid 


5% stock, January 10. 


ments on defense contracts will not 
begin in any volume until well along 
in this year. 

Generally speaking, all of the cor- 
porations selected will contribute in 
substantial measure to military prep- 
aration and maintenance, but at the 
same time their production or service 
to non-military users will be curtailed. 
Government business is not produc- 
tive of -wide profit margins, and price 
ceilings will narrow margins on the 
reduced volume of civilian goods. 


Civilian Production 


Automotive output this year, it is 
estimated, will be some 25 per cent 
less than in 1950, despite the high 
rate at which cars have been rolling 
off assembly lines. Refrigerator, 
washing machine, household appli- 
ance, radio and television output will 
be cut drastically, while makers of 
electrical and electronic equipment 
bend their energies to meeting de- 
mands of the military establishment. 
Shoe manufacturers will provide mil- 
lions of pairs of shoes and other foot- 
gear to the armed forces, but will 
have fewer shoes to sell to the general 
public. And so on, through the list. 
Over-all sales volume may expand, 
but profits will be adversely affected. 

With the reestablishment of peace- 
time conditions, however, the normal 
demands of civil life, plus a backlog 
of accumulated demand, should have 
a highly beneficial effect on operations 
and earnings, particularly on those of 
companies which will have only minor 
problems of reconversion. 


Peacetime Prospects 


-——Earned—_, 

Per Share m—— Dividend Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 *1951 Price 
$6.88 a$5.54 $3.00 $3.50 $0.75 34 
9.16 8.64 4.00 4.80 1.20 32 
3.73 4.53 1.50 2.00 0.50 36 
3.17 6.48 2.25 2.60 0.40 34 
dae 9.35 4.00 6.00 1.00 52 
Sw es 1.80 1.80 0.45 26 
1.58 4.50 1.00 1.27% (e)0.40 25 
4.95 5.36 1.40 2.00 0.50 37 
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hile the secular growth of the 

sporting goods industry lags 
somewhat behind the growth in popu- 
lation, manufacturers of sports equip- 
ment have realized certain good gains 
during the last ten years as a result 
of larger consumer incomes, higher 
prices, and product diversification. 
Among the sports which have grown 
most are skiing, bowling and baseball. 
Tennis, golf and football have about 
the same number of active partici- 
pants as before the war while interest 
in boxing and in a few minor sports 
such as archery has been waning. But 
since the number of spectators in the 
galleries has shot up rapidly, the 
sporting goods manufacturers and 
dealers have been able to sell more 
“dope books” and biographies to the 
fans and more sporting attire as well. 

The increase in prices of goods, 
meanwhile, has been substantial al- 
though somewhat uneven if individual 
items are considered. Big league base- 
balls, for example, have gone up from 
$1.25 to $2.75, but good quality golf 
balls have advanced only from 75 
cents to $1.00—and a better golf ball 
is available today for the latter price. 
Greater diversification plus the in- 
crease in consumer incomes, as well 
as higher prices, helped the leading 
sports manufacturers and dealers to 
boost dollar volume by 140 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950. In fiscal and 
calendar 1940, combined sales of 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Davega 
Stores, Outboard, Marine & Manu- 
facturing, Remington Arms, Savage 
Arms, and A. G. Spalding totaled 
about $79.4 million while the com- 
bined reports for 1950 showed a total 
of $166.2 million. 

Another factor entering into sport- 
ing goods sales is the weather. Skiing, 
of course, is dependent upon a satis- 
factory fall of snow. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. undertook the manufacture of 
skis in 1948, but there have been two 
Winters of little snow since and skis 
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Recreation Activity 
Creates Big Business 


Sporting goods makers have turn-over of several hundred 
million dollars annually. Approach of warmer weather heralds 


best earnings season though consistency varies widely 





have not been selling at a normal pace 
despite the large growth in the num- 
ber of participants in the sport. 
Gains for companies with calendar 
years, or with fiscal years ending 
September 30 or later are plainly 
visible for 1950 compared with 1949. 
Just after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, or about July 1 last, a change- 
over from a buyers’ to a sellers’ mar- 
ket took place and stocks deemed suf- 
ficient to last six or eight weeks under 
ordinary conditions were -practically 
exhausted before the end of the 
month. Brunswick, Outboard and 
Savage Arms, as a consequence were 
able to report record net income with 
dollar sales also at new peaks or not 
far off from previous high marks. 
The end result was allocation of 
most lines to distributors. Meanwhile 
prices have been firm to higher and 
seasonal markdowns have been con- 


Leading Companies 


——Sales—, 
Years (Millions) 

Company Ended 1949 1950 
Abercrom. & Fitch.Jan.31 N.R. N.R. 
Bruns.-Balke-Coll. .. Dec. 31 $27.8. $29.6 
Davega Stores ..... Mar.31 248 24.4 
Mad. Sq. Garden... May 31 6.6 6.8 
Outboard Marine...Sept.30 27.0 27.0 
Remington Arms...Dec.31 37.5 53.2 
Savage Arms....... Dec. 31 20.5 33.6 
Spalding (A. G.)...Oct.31 21.0 228 


a—Six months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 


spicuous by their absence. With the 
approach of warmer weather, demand 
is bound to increase so that the sell- 
ers’ market should continue unabated. 
Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
reported the usual seasonal deficit for 
its December quarter, the initial peri- 
od of the new fiscal year, but demand 
for its outboard motors, marine en- 
gines, power-driven lawn mowers, 
and refrigerating units is bound to 
revive. Military demand is also to be 
considered. Remington Arms (con- 
trolled by du Pont) already has an- 
nounced contracts for cartridges and 
ammunition primers worth nearly $8 
million. Savage Arms, during the last 
war, produced aircraft machine guns, 
Thompson sub-machine guns, and 
Lee-Enfield rifles by the millions of 
units. Remington was likewise busy 
making literally billions of cartridges 
plus Springfield rifles and other arms 
as well as 204 million targets and 
6,700 traps for clay target shooting to 
improve marksmanship in aerial gun- 
nery. 

Savage Arms Corporation’s diver- 
sification into commercial refrigera- 
tion and into power-driven and hand 
lawnmowers has helped it to make 
the best comparative showing, in re- 
spect to growth, of any company in 
the list during the 1940-50 period. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender’s show- 
ing since the war has been highly 
satisfactory owing to the growth in 
public interest and the removal, in 
1948, of the ban on construction of 
recreational establishments. But now 
that Government curbs have been re- 
imposed, it will have to depend upon 
new lines to make up for other vol- 
ume which may be lost. 

Consistency of earnings perform- 
ance among companies in the sports 
field varies widely, but the makers of 
smaller sports articles, such as Spald- 
ing, and the arms manufacturers, 
seem in best position. 


in the Sports Field 


7——-——Earned Per Share————.__ Divi- 
c-—Annual—, -—Interim——,_ dends Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 Price 
$4.41 $1.69 N.R. N.R. $1.50 25 
3.67 5.08 re ca oe ae 
2.90 2.44 a$1.05 a$1.14 2.10 17 
112 098 »b046 »b0.21 0.50 8% 
3.04 5.01 cD1.24 cD0.91 1.50 19 
0.28 N.R. a0.09 a0.14 045 7 
3.29 4,62 ae — =—- 
1.81 3.12 N.R. N.R. . 1.50 15 


b—Three months ended November 30; fiscal year changed to end August 31; 
reported D$0.22 per share for three months to August 31, 1950. 


c—Three months. D—Deficit. 
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Pan American Grace 


Leverage Factor Aid 


To Airline Earnings 


Recent reports show wide gains. With load factors 


rising, further substantial improvement is indicated. 


Industry has spotty record but is still in growth stage 


ooking back a few years, it was in 
1942 that some of the leading 
domestic air carriers broke out of an 
earnings rut and reported substantial 
gains which held up fairly well 
through 1945. The pressure of war- 
time travel raised load factors and 
aircraft utilization to such a degree 
that mechanics and ground crews 
worked around the clock getting 
planes ready for fast turn-arounds, 
and on essential tests which could not 
be postponed by one hour. Load fac- 
tors—at 96 per cent or more—shot 
up close to their top limits, and some 
people were deceived into thinking 
that the air age had arrived and that 
this was the way it would always be. 
But during the next few years, 
travelers found more space on trains 
and buses and in automobiles. The 
airline companies themselves had 
grown so fast that they had become 
unwieldy, inefficient and a little too 
independent in their point of view. 
The industry therefore had to under- 
go a period of adjustment before earn- 
ings figures were changed from red 
ink to black. This was accomplished 
by 1949 although a few lines had a 
good year in 1948. Two or three air- 
line managements toppled in the 
process, notably those of Capital Air- 
lines (then Pennsylvania-Central ) 
and Trans World (Transcontinental 
& Western), but with the aid of new 
equipment, improved skill in han- 
dling public patronage, including bag- 
gage, and operating economies which 
had long been overdue, the industry 
finally adjusted itself to competitive 
peacetime conditions. 
Improvement was visible all along 


6 


' D Deficit. 


the line last year, particularly fol- 
lowing the outbreak in Korea when 
passenger planes began to be com- 
mandeered for airlift requirements. 
Civilian air traffic began to increase 
as it had in 1942, The over-all gain 
in load factors, as computed by 
Brooks Earning Indicator, was about 
six per cent over 1949. This served 
as a direct leverage on net operating 
income inasmuch, as it costs no more 
for service and overhead to operate 
a plane 65 per cent full than 50 or 
60 per cent full, and 65 per cent or 
better is the customary load factor 
today. In addition, the airlines have 
been getting more seat miles out of 
the faster new-type planes, such as 
the Douglas DC-6s, the Glenn L. 
Martin transports, the enlarged Con- 
tellations, the Boeing Stratocruisers 
and others, while most of the older 
DC-3s and DC-4s have been sold or 
permanently retired. 

The earnings improvement achieved 
during the last half of 1950 is being 
carried over into 1951 with first-quar- 
ter profits, instead of the usual 


losses, indicated for most companies, 
This should mean that the airlines 
will have two profitable six-monthy’ 
periods instead of only one, inasmuch 
as second quarter earnings usually 
did no more than overcome the logs 
reported in the first quarter. A good 
example is United Airlines, which 
reported earnings of $2.90 per share 
last year, or more than has ever been 
shown by any other company, while 
this figure has been surpassed only 
once by United itself, which reported 
$4.10 per share in 1944. United 
started its second quarter with a deficit 
of $1.01 per share, and with a net of 
only 88 cents in the June quarter the 
deficit for the first half was 13 cents, 
For the first quarter of 1949, the 
deficit was $1.86 per share, and a 
June quarter profit of $1.47 failed to 
make this up by 39 cents. But inas- 
much as United expects a profitable 
first quarter in 1951, full year earn- 
ings could match its 1944 record. 
For some of the other airlines such 
as American, quarter-to-quarter earn- 
ings fluctuations usually are some- 
what smaller, but the fact remains 
that the elimination of the seasonal 
factor in large part should boost an- 
nual earnings by 25 to 35 per cent. 
American’s preliminary report shows 
1950 earnings of $1.39 per share fol- 
lowing a first-quarter deficit of 28 
cents. Complete figures for the full 
year have not been released, but 
American’s net operating income for 
the first nine months showed a gain 
of 68 per cent over the same 1949 
period. Compared with a rise of 9.6 
per cent in operating revenues, ex- 
penses increased only 2.4 _ per 
cent, approximately 75 per cent of 
increased revenues being carried 
through to net operating income. This 
showing was achieved despite an 11- 


Fiscal Highlights of the Leading Airlines 





7~Revenues— Earned Per Share——————,, Divi- 
(Millions) co—— Annual—. -—Interim— dends Recent 
Company 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 Price 
American Airlines. oe 2 — 7 D$0.67 $0.79 $1.39 $0.25 15 
Braniff Airways. . 18.4 21.3 0.19 0.22 1.23 0.25 14 
Capital Airlines. . 26.9 29.8 D0.26 1.74 2.02 Sea ee | PA 
Chicago & South’n 12.4 b10.6 1.26 1.24 .N.R.  b$1.17 b$1.28 0.50 12 
Delta Air Lines... c15.2 ¢17.2 0.41 1.28 c1.63 £0.28 £0.94 0.50 22 
Eastern Air Lines. 69.7 70.9 0.98 0.82 N.R. a0.57 a0.73 0.25 21 
National Airlines... 9.8 13.1 cD1.95 c0.04 <0.56 £f£DO89 £0.65 None 14 
Northwest Airlines 40.5 e41.1 D1.51 1.11 N.R. a2.01 aD1.35 None 13 
Pan American 
World Airways. 152.0 N.R. 0.75 0.41 N.R. N.R. N.R. 0.50 ll 
Trans World..... 106.0 e106.0 D0.63 1.53 N.R. al.87 a2.09 None 25 
United Air Lines.. 91.6 104.1. D0.72 0.88 2.90 wales — 0.75 2 
Western Air Lines 11.55 14.2 0.26 0.82 1.50 None 14 
a—Nine months. b—Ten months. c—Years ended June 30. e—Eleven months. f—Six months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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day strike of maintenance employes 
in March which held passenger traf- 
fic, for the first half, to a gain of only 
four per cent. American has done 
much better in the last three years 
than formerly in keeping costs down, 
being presently the lowest cost op- 
erator on a ton-mile basis. 


The other two members of the do- 
mestic Big Four, Trans World and 
Eastern, have yet to report for 1950 
but the former company is expected 
to earn better than $1.75 per share 
which would make it a record post- 
war year. Overseas operations by 
Trans World and Pan American were 


benefited by the fact that 1950 was a 
Catholic Holy Year, and as a result 
of the Pan American-American Over- 
seas merger agreement, Pan-Am was 
authorized to add Paris and Rome to 
its European routes while TWA 
added London and Frankfurt to its 
list of stops. 


Wide Variety in the “Gold Chip” Stocks 


Despite the flood of stock splits in recent years 


a number of issues still are quoted well above the 


$500 per share mark. Here are some of the leaders 


he number of “gold chip” stocks 
—issues quoted at $500 or more 
per share—is gradually declining. In 
recent years, several members of this 
select group have been split in order 
to widen distribution by setting prices 
at levels within the reach of a larger 
segment of the investing public. Phil- 
adelphia Wholesale Drug, Sun Life 
Assurance and United States Trust 
Company of New York are among 
those which have increased their com- 
mon capitalization in recent years. 
Only a few of the “gold chips” are 
widely known. Most are traded over- 
the-counter. Top issue pricewise on 
the New York Stock Exchange is 
Coca-Cola International, recently 
quoted in the neighborhood of $900 
per share bid. Coca-Cola Interna- 
tional’s value rests in the fact that 
it is exchangeable for eight shares of 
Coca-Cola Company, giving the 
equity a current realizable value of 
$960 per share. Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road is the only other common stock 
selling on the Big Board for more 
than $500 per share. Total trackage 
of this road amounts to less than 175 
miles but the lines form a vital east- 
west link for New York Central in 
the important Youngstown steel-mak- 


Recent 

Bid 
Bolen Tut GctBa),..0.<- 00520: $6,000 
Boylston Market Assoc......... 550 
Christiana Securities ........... 5,950 
Coca-Cola International ....... 900 
Fifty Associates ..............- 850 
First National Bank (N. Y.).... 1,235 


Graham-Newman Corp. ........ 1,450 
Kings County Trust........... 
Lake View Tr. & Savings (Chi.) 
Los Angeles Turf Club (units).. 40,000 
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ing area. An outstanding earnings 
record and dividends of at least 
$21.25 per share annually since 1913 
account for current market prices of 
approximately $540 per share. 

The Curb Exchange has no stock 
which qualifies for the accompanying 
list, the highest priced equity being 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
at slightly less than $250. 

Off-the-board stocks lead the price 
parade by a wide margin. Highest 
priced issue in the nation is the Los 
Angeles Turf Club which runs the 
Santa Anita race track. Quoted at 
$40,000 per unit, Los Angeles Turf 
has been paying $5,000 for the past 
several years. The second highest 
priced security also is that of a West 
Coast enterprise, San Francisco Bank, 
and the only other issue with a price 
tag of five figures. An investment 
quality stock, indicated yield based 
on last year’s dividends aggregating 
$750 per share is comparable to the 
returns available from other above- 
average bank equities. 

Most popular high priced issue is 
Christiana Securities, an investment 
trust with almost all its assets repre- 
sented by du Pont stock. Institut- 


and wealthy individuals have found 
Christiana an attractive means of par- 
ticipating in du Pont growth. Each 
share of Christiana is supported by 
slightly more than 81 shares of du 
Pont common stock. At recent prices 
of 88 for the du Pont, Christiana’s 
holdings in this leading chemical cor- 
poration (after deducting $100 per 
share for Christiana preferred) are 
worth $7,130 per share. With recent 
bids in the neighborhood of $5,950 
for Christiana, investors can obtain 
an interest in du Pont at a 17 per cent 
discount, thereby obtaining a yield of 
6.9 per cent as compared with a 6.1 
per cent return if funds were invested 
directly in du Pont stock. 

As a general rule, demand for high 
priced equities is small and spreads 
in quotations are wide. Returns in 
many instances are low, reflecting in- 
vestors’ interest in capital gains 
rather than income. The market in 
“gold chips” is therefore limited in 
evidence of this type of thinking. 

Investors holding large security 
portfolios could well review the “gold 
chip” list occasionally for purchase 
possibilities. But here, as elsewhere, 
price of course is no criterion of qual- 
ity. The two race track equities re- 
veal the presence of risk by provid- 
ing yields in excess of 12 per cent. 
In contrast, none of the bank stocks 
returns more than 6.5 per cent and 
Travelers Insurance yields only 2.4 


tions, diversified investment trusts per cent despite its $583 price. 
The Gold Chip Stocks 
Dividends Recent Dividends 
1950 Yield Bid 1950 Yield 
$1,403.00 23.4% Mahoning Coal R.R............ $540 $50.00 9.3 
50.00 9.1 Mech. & Farmers Bank (Albany) 700 25.00 3.6 
407.43 6.9 National State Bank (Newark).. 585 22.50 4.3 
37.50 4.2 Northern Trust Co. (Chi.)...... 640 18.00 2.8 
50.00 5.9 i, Se, oe een 875 150.00 17.2 
80.00 6.5 San Francisco Bank............ 18,000 750.00 4.2 
170.00 11.7 Smith Investment Co........... 6,300 413.50 6.6 
80.00 5.0 Times-Mirror Co. ............. 1,000 18.75 1.9 
10.00 1.5 Travelers Insurance ........... 583 14.00 2.4 
5,000.00 12.5 Wabash Ave. Trustees......... 580 50.00 8.6 
7 









News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 









American Bank Note 
Price of 18 compares with a 1946 
high of 45, reflecting industry diffi- 


C+ 


culties. (Divs. reduced to 25c qu. in 
April, 1950.) Declining Far Eastern 
business and competitive problems 
arising from the devaluation of for- 
eign currencies were reflected in 1950 
profits of $1.14 per share as against 
$2.64 in 1949. However, domestic 
business improved during the year 
and new accounts were acquired. 
Certain foreign business which was 
temporarily lost as a result of devalu- 
ation has been regained and opera- 
tions at the start of 1951 were at a 
higher level than a year earlier. 


Borden rN 

Stock of this 52-year dividend 
payer is attractive for steady income; 
recent price, 50. (Pd. 60c thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.80.) Company 
scored its second largest year in sales 
and earnings in 1950 when it earned 
$4.69 a share on sales of $631.1 mil- 
lion vs. $5.10 and $613.8 million in 
1949. Plant expansion in the South- 
east will increase ice cream output 
while sales and profit gains in cheeses 
and other manufactured food prod- 
ucts and special items should be main- 
tained. Sales in the first quarter of 
this year are running well ahead of 
1950 and company expects full year 
results to be highly satisfactory. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of $60 million of 
2% per cent debentures will be used 
to retire present long term loans leav- 
ing about $12.7 million to be used as 


additional working capital. (Also 
FW, Dec. 13.) 
Central & South West C+ 


Priced at 14, stock has growth pos- 
sibilities and affords a_ satisfactory 
return. (Pays 22Ysc qu.) Manage- 
ment is weighing the possibilities of 
stock financing in the latter part of 
1951 or early 1952 which would con- 
sist of the sale of 400,000 additional 
8 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


shares of common. Other financing 
scheduled for this year is the sale of 
$10 million in first mortgage bonds 
by its subsidiary, Public Service Com- 
pany of Oklahoma. Net income for 
1950 equaled $1.44 per share vs. 
$1.40 in 1949, both figures based on 
same share capitalization. 


Combustion Eng'r-Superheater B 

Stock’s chief appeal is for income 
and gradual growth; recent price, 45. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$3.25 incl. $1 ext.) Reflecting new 
highs in production and sales in 1950, 
company had record earnings of $9.35 
a share compared with $6.92 in the 
previous year. A peak year-end back- 
log of $139 million was almost double 
the $76 million in unfinished orders at 
the end of 1949. New bookings this 
year have been running at a highly 
satisfactory rate and it is expected 
that production will be sustained or 
increased in 1951. In February com- 
pany received a contract for the erec- 
tion of four boilers for a power sta- 
tion serving a production plant of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Stand- 
ing 15 stories high and requiring 15 
tons of construction steel, they will be 
the largest of their type in the world. 


General Electric A+ 

One of the premier industrial is- 
sues, stock has definite long term ap- 
peal; recent price, 54. (Pd. $3.80 in 
1950, pd. 1949, $2). This industrial 
giant had 1950 sales of $1.96 billion 
vs. $1.61 billion in 1949, a new record 
attainment. Net reached a new high 
equaling $6.01 per share as against 
$4.36 per share a year earlier. Pro- 
vision for all taxes in 1950 amounted 
to more than $10 per share, nearly 
twice as much as the 1949 figure and, 
of course, the largest sum ever paid 
out for this purpose. Company closed 
the calendar year in its customary 
strong financial condition and for the 
first time since 1946 had no long 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 









term debt outstanding. Net book 
value of plant and equipment as of 
December 31 approximated $276.5 
million, less than the total spent for 
such items over the past four years. 


Illinois Power B 

Now 35, this well situated utility 
issue affords a generous return of 
about 644%. (Pays 55c qu.) Com- 
pletion of a five-year postwar expan- 
sion program costing $121 million 
now permits the company to provide 
virtually all its electric. energy re- 
quirements. In 1946, Illinois pur- 
chased about 91 per cent of its power 
neéds. Delays in completing trans- 
mission facilities prevented the full 
use of new generating equipment last 
year but earnings equaled $2.84 per 
share compared with $2.65 in 1949, 
adjusted to present capitalization. 
Company owns 20 per cent of the 
common stock of Electric Energy, 
Inc., formed in conjunction with four 
other utilities to provide up to 500,00 


kw of electricity to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. (Also FW, 
Dec. 13.) 

Lehigh Portland Cement B 


Stock appears reasonably valued in 
relation to longer term prospects; re- 
cent price, 49. (Pd. 50c thus far im 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 50¢ ext.) 
Stockholders will vote April 18 on a 
proposal to split the stock 2-for-1 and 
if approved company hopes to pay 4 
$1.20 annual dividend on the split 
stock. Lehigh has received a certifi- 
cate of necessity from NPA to build 
an $11 million cement plant neat 
Flagler Beach (Fla.) and when in 
operation in mid-1952 it is expected 
to turn out 1.4 million barrels of ce- 
ment a year. The new facilities will 
be constructed adjacent to the coun- 
try’s largest deposit of coquina shells, 
which are to be used in place of lime- 
stone in a new cement manufacturing 
process. 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford B+ 

Stock is of good quality and at pres- 
ent prices around 34 is considerably 
under its 1950-51 high. (Pd. 50c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.50, adjusted 
for split.) Reflecting increased de- 
mand from civilian and _ military 
sources, Company entered this year 
with a substantial backlog including 
$10 million in defense orders. Busi- 
ness in January was the largest for 
any month in its history. Libbey’s 
Plaskon division has developed three 
new silicone alkyd resins which 
should find wide use in military ap- 
plications because of resistance to 
heat, humidity, chemicals, weathering 
and salt spray. The company recent- 
ly was awarded a $5.9 million con- 
tract for periscopes and it is now ne- 
gotiating for additional important 
Government orders. Earnings in 1950 
were equal to $4.82 a share compared 
with $4.10 in 1949 after adjustment 
for split. (Also FW, Dec. 6.) 


Marion Power Shovel Cc 

Present speculative holdings may 
be retained pending further corporate 
developments; price, 14. (No com. 
divs. since 1929.) A proposed merger 
with Pressed Steel Car Company on 
the basis of 1% shares of Pressed 
Steel for one share of Marion Power 
Shovel has been disapproved by the 
latter’s board. A stockholders’ com- 
mittee is now soliciting proxies for 
the annual meeting on April 2 to elect 
directors who will support the merger 
plan. The committee points out that 
the market value of the securities to 
be received for each share of Marion 
equaled $17 on March 12. It opposes 
the present board’s plan to pay off 
preferred arrears with funds derived 
from an institutional loan and the sale 


of additional stock. (Also FW, Dec. 
27.) 


National Lead A 

One of the better situated issues in 
the building group, but stock isn’t on 
the bargain counter at current price 
of 67. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 
1950, $4 incl. $2.75 ext.): Due pri- 
marily to a larger volume of products 
sold last year, company earned $7.23 
a share on sales of $342.7 million vs. 
$3.88 on a volume of $257.5 million 
in 1949. The postwar expansion of 
facilities for the manufacture of tita- 
nium pigments, oil well drilling ma- 
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terials and mixed paints has permitted 
high production in these divisions and 
a further increase in titanium pigment 
capacity is presently under way. Ti- 
tanium Metals Corporation, jointly 
owned with Allegheny Ludlum Steel, 
is furnishing increasing quantities of 
titanium metal, but output cannot 
keep pace with demand. (Also FW, 
Oct. 18.) 


National Supply C+ 

A businessman's commitment, 
shares (now 24) are priced at about 
4Y4 times last year’s earnings. (Pays 
40c qu. plus 40c extra in 1950.) 
After a slow start last year business 
improved sharply, resulting in the 
third best year in National’s history. 
Net per share rose to $5.33 vs. $3.44 
in 1949, Shortages of dollar ex- 
change restricted foreign sales which 
normally comprise about 12 per cent 
of the total, but business of the Ca- 
nadian subsidiary increased in line 
with expanding oil production in 
northwest Canada. A $25 million 
plant modernization program begun 
in 1945 has been completed and fu- 
ture expenditures will approximate 
depreciation charges. 


Phelps Dodge B 
Stock has considerable longer term 
attraction as an inflation hedge; re- 


cent price, 63. (Pd. $5 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $4.) In.1950 company re- 
ported net, after depletion, of $7.91 
per share vs. $6.37 per ‘share in 1949. 
The record was $9.56 per share in 
1948. Copper production last year 
of 489.6 million pounds was the sec- 
ond largest in company’s history, ex- 
ceeded only by 1948’s 493.4 million 
pounds. As an emergency facility to 
aid the defense program, company is 
contemplating the development of a 
low-grade copper orebody at Bisbee, 
Ariz., at a cost of around $25 million. 
This orebody contains an estimated 41 
million tons of concentrating ore, av- 
eraging 1.14 per cent copper; 31 mil- 
lion tons of material to be leached, 
averaging 0.42 per cent copper and 70 
million tons of waste. (Also FW, 
May 17.) 


Pure Oil B 

Large oil and gas reserves give 
stock long term speculative attraction ; 
recent price, 49. (Pays 50c qu.) Al- 
though below the record level of earn- 


ings reported in 1948 ($9.91 per 
share), net last year was the second 
largest in the company’s history, 
equaling $7.06 per share vs. $6.22 
per share in 1949. During the year 
new crude reserves were added as a 
result of minor discoveries while pro- 
duction was extended in certain fields 
already discovered, including two 
Louisiana offshore fields in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The Eugene Island off- 
shore development has confirmed the 
existence of “an extremely large and 
valuable gas and condensate reserve 
as well as a fair oil reserve.” 


Rheem Manufacturing C+ 
Outlook for sales and earnings has 
improved, but stock remains specula- 
tive; recent price, 32. (Pd. 60c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.90.) In ad- 
dition to letters of intent covering 
orders totaling $10.3 million for mor- 
tar shells, Rheem also has contracts 
covering a wide range of military 
products including gasoline cans, 
depth charge cases, aircraft compo- 
nent parts, etc. To augment special 
production equipment furnished by 
the Ordnance Corps out of war re- 
serves, company has ordered more 
than $1.4 million in new machine 
tools and will make or buy additional 
special tooling costing about $207,- 
000. Production of civilian lines is 
running high, but restrictions will ad- 
versely affect the output from these 
divisions. Preliminary earnings in 
1950 are estimated at $4.75 a share 
compared with $2.51 in 1949. 


Texas Gulf Producing C+ 

Stock is speculative, although hav- 
ing long term growth prospects; re- 
cent price, 24. (Pd. $1.25 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1 plus stock.) Although 
net last year declined to $2.75 per 


- share from the $3.13 reported in 1949, 


management anticipates higher gross 
revenues in the current year, accom- 
panied by some increase in costs. The 
decline in 1950 net was due to “the 
higher cost of doing business, an in- 
crease of $683,300 in the cost of dry 
holes drilled, an addition of approxi- 
mately $138,000 in lease rentals paid 
and an increase in taxes of about 
$81,000.” Drilling program this year 
calls for 46 wells as against 47 in 
1949. Of the new wells, 19 will be 
wildcats and 27 will be development 
wells. (Also FW, Sept. 20.) 
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Living Cost Index 
Gets New Set-Up 


Government has revamped its Consumers’ Price Index 


to adapt it to current pattern of consumer outlays. 


Change will affect many "escalator" wage contracts 


uring World War II, the Wage 
Stabilization Board evolved a 
policy of permitting wage increases 
only in accordance with increases in 
the cost of living as measured by the 
index compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. After the war 
ended, most wages ceased to be tied 
directly to the movements of this in- 
dex, though its fluctuations were fre- 
quently used by labor and manage- 
ment as an argument for or against 
wage increases. In 1948, however, 
General Motors signed a contract 
with the UAW calling for quarterly 
wage adjustments based on the BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index. Its ex- 
ample was followed by numerous en- 
terprises in the auto and other indus- 
tries, and it is estimated that some 2.7 
million workers are now covered by 
such contracts. 


Publishes Two Indexes 


A complication has arisen in ad- 
ministering cost-of-living wage ad- 
justments, for the BLS has recently 
revised its index in a number of re- 
spects and now issues two indexes. 
This situation will prevail through 
1951 at least, and late next year both 
the old and the new indexes will be 
replaced by a third series after a 
thorough revision has been effected. 
The new index now being published 
is thus provisional and temporary. 
The Bureau has been working on the 
revision for several years and had in- 
tended to continue the old index 
without change until it could be per- 
manently replaced in 1952. However, 
the Korean war and its accompany- 
ing price developments made it nec- 
essary to publish an index now in at 
least partly modernized form. 

The old index measures month-to- 
month changes in the cost of about 
200 goods and services which ac- 
counted for the bulk of the 1934-36 
outlays by a sample of 14,500 large- 
10 


city families whose annual income at 
that time averaged $1,524. Thus, it 
is not intended to apply to higher in- 
come groups, nor to any income 
groups living on farms or in rural 
areas, Or even in small cities. Even 
for the specific purpose for which it 
was designed, however, it is no longer 
suitable after a lapse of 15 years. 

For one thing, various components 
of living costs have increased by un- 
equal amounts. Last December, based 
on the old index, food costs had risen 
by 115.4 per cent from the 1935-39 
base compared with only 62 per cent 
for the “miscellaneous” component 
and a mere 25.8 per cent for rent. 
Thus, food had increased in relative 
importance from 33.9 per cent of the 
total (the original weight) to 42.8 
per cent while “miscellaneous” de- 
clined from 26.9 per cent to 21.6 per 
cent and rent from 18.1 per cent to 
13.2 per cent. 

If most people still bought the 
same quality and quantity of the same 
things today that they bought in 
1934-36, this would cause no distor- 
tion. But the nation’s standard of 
living has improved substantially 
since the earlier period and thus a 
greater proportion of the income of 
wage earners is available for discre- 
tionary spending (recreation, trans- 
portation, furniture, personal care, 
etc.) since a smaller proportion is 
needed for subsistence-type outlays 
such as food, rent and fuel. 


New Components 


Furthermore, many items widely 
used today were rarities, or were not 
in existence at all, in 1934-36. This 
factor together with the improvement 
in standard of living have called for 
new surveys to determine how wage 
earning families actually spend their 
incomes today. On the basis of these 
surveys, the Bureau has added new 
items such as frozen foods, canned 





baby foods, gas for home heating, 
group hospitalization, home perma. 
nents and television. It has also real- 
located the weighting factors for 
various items. In December, the rela. 
tive importance of food in the new 
index amounted to only 34.6 per cent 
of the total while “miscellaneous” 
was raised to 32 per cent. Rent was 
reduced to 11.2 per cent, which is 
less than its relative contribution to 
the old index for the same period. 

The index is compiled for 34 cities 
(56 cities for food), and weighted 
averages of the city totals are com- 
piled in arriving at a national aver- 
age. The weights for the various 
cities have had to be changed in the 
light of the latest Census figures. 
Finally, a substantial upward revision 
has been made in the rent index. In 
its original form, this made no allow- 
ance for the higher rents charged for 
post-war dwellings when they were 
first rented. It merely measured the 
current cost of housing which was 
available before rent control went in- 
to effect; due to the vagaries of rent 
control, this cost was below that 
charged for new structures. The rent 
component of the new index for De- 
cember was 132.9 against 125.8 in the 
old series. 


Rent Correction Planned 


The new index has been computed 
back to January 1950. For that pe- 
riod, all major components of both 
indexes are identical except for rent 
(and, of course, the total for all com- 
ponents). A rent correction for the 
old index for years prior to 1950 
will be published shortly, providing 
a consistent series from 1913 to date 
if the old index is used through 1949 
and the new from January 1950 on. 

Due to the lower weight for the 
volatile food component and the high- 
er weight for the more stable “mis- 
cellaneous” group, the new index has 
risen less than the old from January 
1950 to January 1951—specifically, 
from 168.2 to 181.5 against an in- 
crease in the old series from 166.9 
to 181.6. In the expectation that the 
old series will continue to show the 
larger increases, unions with “es- 
calator” wage contracts want to base 
them on the old index while their 
employers want to shift to the new 
one. This adds one more point for 


labor-management negotiation. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Temporary slackening of inflationary pressures may continue 


to affect equity prices for a time, but long term prospects 


still point to higher quotations for commodities and stocks 


Each recent week has brought fresh reasons 
for believing that an all-out war with Russia can be 
postponed or entirely avoided. Military develop- 
ments in Korea grow increasingly favorable. Final 
approval of the Schuman Plan by delegates of six 
nations is a long step toward the economic, political 
and military unification of Western Europe. It is 
finally being more widely recognized that Russia 
as well as the anti-Communist world suffers from 
various strategic weaknesses, and that these make 
her a less formidable opponent than she has been 
pictured. 


Accordingly, mobilization and _ stabilization 
policies are being pursued with somewhat less 
urgency in Washington, consumers are no longer 
buying without relation to their needs, and both 
producers and distributors are wondering whether 
present record inventories may not prove excessive 
within the near future. Production of consumers’ 
durables remains unexpectedly high, and this has 
actually been reflected in price reductions for sev- 
eral makes of television sets. 


Of even greater importance as potential defla- 
tionary influences are current and prospective fu- 
ture developments in the field of credit control. 
The recent unpegging of the Government bond mar- 
ket is significant in itself, and still more significant 
as the possible forerunner of even more drastic con- 
trols, which could not have been made effective as 
long as banks had access to virtually unlimited 
reserves through the Open Market Committee. 


The Federal Reserve Board may ask Congress 
to lift the statutory ceiling on reserve requirements, 
or as an alternative may request permission to en- 
force a special reserve in the form of cash or short 
term Governments. President Truman is reported 
to favor direct curbs on bank lending under the 
authority of the Banking Act of 1933 and the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. Action along one 
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or more of these lines will become more likely if 
bank loans continue to expand at the pace wit- 
nessed in the week ended March 14, when com- 
mercial loans rose by $267 million to a new record 
level and real estate loans also established a new 
peak. 


All these factors have led to mild price declines 
in commodities and stocks, and there is no assur- 
ance that they have spent their force as yet. Al- 
though the decline of March 9-14 (in the Dow- 
Jones industrials) has apparently been reversed 
within the past week, it may be renewed at any 
time. Certainly volume indications on the recent 
advance have been anything but impressive; turn- 
over March 20 was the smallest for a five-hour ses- 
sion since October 3, 1949. And neither in scope 
nor in duration can the downtrend exhibited from 
mid-February to mid-March be considered an ade- 
quate correction of the preceding advance. 


But there is still no reason to look for any 
change in the direction of the major trend. Even 
after making generous allowance for reduction in 
corporate earnings and dividends as a result of 
higher taxes, yields remain high and price-earnings 
ratios low. And the probabilities strongly favor a 
conclusion that the slackening of inflationary pres- 


"sure is a temporary phenomenon, to be followed by 


a resumption of price rises under the stimulus of 
deficit financing by the Government. 


Defense orders placed with industry have risen 
from about $2 billion in December to $5.7 billion 
in January, $4.7 billion in February and probably 
about $5 billion in March. The peak of this build- 
up is still far in the future. This will involve not 
only larger Federal outlays but also higher employ- 
ment, more overtime work at premium rates, a 
tight labor market leading to wage rises, and scarci- 
ties of civilian goods. 


Written March 22, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Billions for Defense 

The placement of large war contracts with the 
automobile and aircraft industries for tanks and 
planes is reflected in a Department of Defense an- 
nouncement that of $19.7 billion allotted for the 
procurement of major equipment, supplies and 
military construction during the first eight months 
of the 1951 fiscal year, $16.3 billion will go for 
hard goods. This includes not only tanks and planes, 
but ships, weapons, ammunition and other equip- 
ment, contracts for which have been distributed 
among hundreds of contracting and sub-contract- 
ing companies. The remaining $3.4 billion has 
been roughly classified as $2.2 billion for cloth- 
ing, subsistence and petroleum products, and $1.2 
billion for military construction and expansion of 
facilities. In addition to the $19.7 billion of re- 
corded obligations at the end of February, con- 
tractors for an estimated $3 billion of additional 
procurement have been selected. 


Steel Grows Scarcer 

Despite record-making steel production, con- 
sumers producing civilian goods are beginning to 
run in circles looking for supplies. Steel makers 
are adhering rigidly to NPA set-aside orders for 
critical programs, although none of the major de- 
dense programs is up to production schedule. Ap- 
parently inventories in the shops of defense sup- 
pliers are piling up, while non-defense users clamor 
for materials. The time lag between allocation and 
production averages around 90 days, and deliveries 
on this month’s allocations will not undergo fabrica- 
tion until along in June. By that time storage 
space of users in the allocation groups may bulge 
with steel while makers of civilian items may run 
only part-time for lack of materials. 

Production of ingots and steel for castings has 
been running around two million tons weekly since 
the first of the year, with shipments of finished 
steel increasing at a rate exceeding the rise in ingot 
output. January set a new peak of 6.9 million tons 
of finished steel shipments, vs. 6.4 million tons in 
December. The steel goes somewhere, but civilian 
goods makers obviously are not heavily on the 
receiving end. 


Higher Rail Expenditures 

Railroad capital expenditures on road and for 
equipment this year are expected to be 34.8 per 
cent above the amount spent in 1950, or an increase 
of $355.4 million to a total of nearly $1.4 billion. 
12. 


Of the $714.3 million budgeted to be spent during 
the first half, equipment will account for $549.6 
million, or 77 per cent, reflecting preparations to 
handle increased war traffic. Direct beneficiaries 
will be the builders of freight cars and of diesel 
locomotives, most of which already have record 
backlogs on hand. Freight car production, unfor- 
tunately, has lagged behind demand so far this 
year, with car shortages resulting. Meanwhile 
freight car loadings showed a gain of 20.5 per cent 
during the first ten weeks of this year (to March 
10) compared with the similar 1950 period, and the 
rise is expected to continue. Earningswise, there 
also is the further advantage of the interim in- 
creases of two to four per cent in freight rates 


authorized by the ICC on March 14. 


Acute Sulphur Shortage 


Sulphur—essential to operations of the paper, 
fertilizer, oil, chemical’ and other important indus- 
tires—is in very short supply. Although United 
States production mounted to a new high of ap- 
proximately 5.3 million tons last year as compared 
with 4.7 million tons in 1949, stocks in the mean- 
while declined from 3.1 million tons to 2.6 million 
tons at the start of 1951. Curtailment of news- 
print production by mid-summer appears probable. 
Low-cost American sulphur has been the price 
leader in world markets and for that reason it has 
been unprofitable to mine higher cost foreign de- 
posits. Now, however, in the face of steadily ex- 
panding demand, the price of sulphur may turn 
upward and high-cost mines placed in operation. 


Shipbuilding Activity 

Placement of contracts for 25 cargo vessels by 
the Maritime Administration has raised to 41 the 
number of vessels 91 to 100 per cent uncompleted 
in domestic shipyards at March 1, the largest num- 
ber since the end of the war. Altogether, 57 ships, 
including four tankers, are presently being con- 
structed by the nation’s builders of lake and ocean 
vessels. Among them is the American Export Lines’ 
Constitution, sister-ship of the Independence, which 
presently is 87 per cent finished with delivery 
scheduled for next June. New contracts awarded 
by the Maritime Administration include 10 cargo 
ships to Bethlehem Steel, five to Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, and five to Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock. American Ship Building this 
month began work on three bulk ore carriers for 
private industry. 
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Fire Losses Rise 


For the sixth successive month fire losses in 
February exceeded the preceding month, the total 
of $69.1 million comparing with $68.7 million in 
January and $58.3 million in February 1950. Sep- 
tember 1950 losses of $45.9 million marked the 
low for last year. During the preceding 18 months 
losses moved irregularly downward, encouraging 
hopes that the long uptrend had been reversed as 
a result of intensive fire prevention campaigns and 
improved municipal fire-fighting facilities. 

Now, with the defense program calling for ex- 
pansion of industrial construction and increased 
factory personnel, with high costs and material 
scarcities restricting maintenance and repairs, the 
rise is expected to continue. Although high prop- 
erty values are offered as partly explaining the 
rise, property values were on the increase all 
through the 1949-50 downtrend. Insurance under- 
writing profits declined last year as a result of 
lower rates and a drop in premium income. Some 
increase has since been reported in premiums 
written, but operating profits this year are unlikely 


to top 1950, while investment income may be 
somewhat lower. 


More Oil Production 


Reflecting steadily expanding demand for de- 
fense needs, the Texas Railroad Commission has 
boosted daily allowable production for April to a 
new all-time high. By ordering Texas fields to re- 
main on the 23-day production schedule of March 
—which has 31 days as compared with 30 days for 
April—allowables have been increased on a rela- 
tive basis. Adjusted to a daily basis, net produc- 
tion next month will be permitted to rise 76,400 
barrels per day to 2,878,550 barrels. The previous 
peak was established last September, after which 
output was pared appreciably. Since the start of 
this year, production once again has been turning 


sharply upward. First quarter statements of oil 
companies should make excellent comparisons with 
the similar period last year. Industry results made 
a relatively poor showing in the initial three months 
of 1950 but boom conditions have prevailed thus 


-far this year. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Cities Service had total operating revenues of 
$693.4 million last year vs. $557.9 million in 1949. 

Southern Pacific has applied to the ICC for per- 
mission to issue $12 million equipment trust cer- 
tificates. 

N. Y. Central Railroad has ordered 387 units of 
new diesel-electric locomotive power which will cost 
approximately $64 million. 

General American Transportation is negotiating 
private placement of $20 million note issue. Com- 
pany plans to redeem the $4.25 preferred stock 
upon completion of the note sale. 

Union Pacific’s income from oil operations was 
$23.9 million last year vs. $27.1 million in 1949, 


Other Corporate News 

Acme Wire stockholders vote March 30 on a 2- 
for-1 stock split. 

Standard Coil Products has been authorized for 
N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Fedders-Quigan directors have abandoned their 
recommendation for a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel stockholders will vote 
April 24 on a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Cleveland Graphite stockholders will vote April 
2 on a $10 million preferred stock issue, $5 million 
of which will be sold to institutional investors. 

Commercial Solvents has sold its 17 per cent 
interest in Pacific Molasses Company, Ltd. 

National Gypsum plans to issue 68,652 shares of 
common stock in acquiring working assets of Na- 
tional Mortar & Supply. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100. 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 97144 2.90 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 107 3.80 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Pei: BOON sceadssensonsoeene 102% 3.00 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 98%, 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 9844 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 104 4.05 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 97 2.90 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.. 9956 4.52 105 





* Redeemable at option of hoider after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 112 5.36 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 112 446 Not 


‘Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 101 4.46 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 100 = 5.00 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.30 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 79 4.43 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 42 4.76 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-~Dividends— oom Recent 


1950 1951 1949 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.40 $2.77 com 33 
Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 88 
El Paso Natural Gas... 125 040 192 2.32 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 135 436 601 54 
General Foods ....... 2.45 0.60 c3.45 3.03 45 
Int’l Business Machines 14.00 91.00 12.04 12.05 208 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 286 5.88 53 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 3.19 3.18 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 92.50 0.65 c3.86 c3.74 45 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 431 56 
United Biscuit ....... 1.80 040 535 492 33 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. 
fAlso paid 5% in stock 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


- ivid ie - 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $100 36 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 155 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.80 0.60 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 36 
oe et ree 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 100 52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 67 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 100 32 
Philadelphia Electric... 1902 1.23 1.35 0.87% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 





Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 39 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 26 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.87 250 050 39 


Texas Company .... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 90 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 102 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 450 250 69 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 185 040 29 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess. the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 44 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 1.00 9.68 12.15 55 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 3.00 050 2.24 7.09 34 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 020 084 1.18 13 


West Penn Electric.... 185 0.50 3.32 3.49 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Three months ont Janu- 
ary 31 of following year. f—Years ended October 3 


Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 4.28 5.87 36 
Firestone Tire ....... 5.00 2.00 £8.82 £16.76 86 
Flintkote Company ... 3.00 050 433 5.83 32 
Freeport Sulphur...... 5.00 125 7.38 846 80 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 0.75 5.62 4.95 56 
General Motors ....... 6.00 100 7.32 938 52 
Glidden Company...... 2.10 1.25 ¢0.70 e129 34 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 125 445 815 72 
Mathieson Chemical... 150 040 257 3.32 34 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 4.82 5.51 57 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 050 450 7.26 34 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 b1.82 b2.10 31 
UMSIEE 6 oh ccctiniss 2.00 050 369 3.09 36 
i ae i” eee A 345 0.75 539 728 43 
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Wise Much to the surprise of stu- 
Old dents and faculty of the Uni- 
Owl versity of Illinois, when the 


will of the late George A. 
Miller, their noted 87-year-old pro- 
fessor of mathematics, was probated, 
it was found that he had left an estate 
of about one million dollars, chiefly in 
sound investment stocks. 

The news was surprising for two 
reasons. First, it was hard to believe 
that this so-called impractical theorist, 
whose starting salary at the Univer- 
sity was $2,000 annually and never 
exceeded $6,000 a year, had been able 
to amass such a sizable estate. And 
secondly, it caught everyone un- 
awares to find he had left his entire 
fortune to the University. 

From outward appearances and 
from the modest manner in which he 
lived it was impossible to know that 
Professor Miller really had such a 
profound sense of values. But through 
the years he continually bought in- 
come producing securities of corpora- 
tions of solid worth, and he held on 
to them for their long pull accumula- 
tion possibilities. Apparently he also 
re-invested dividend income as he re- 
ceived it, and he realized appreciable 
capital enhancement over the years, 
for he certainly could not have built 
such a fortune from his small salary 
alone. Due credit for his success, how- 
ever, must also be given to the fact 
that Professor Miller was a thrifty 
person throughout his life. 

His success as an investor helps to 
substantiate the investment principle 
which I have continually advocated 
throughout my years as publisher of 
FINANCIAL Wor tp, that: investment 
in sound, dividend-paying stocks for 
long term appreciation is the most 
practical investment formula known. 
Many substantial fortunes have been 
built upon this foundation, and by in- 
dividuals who originally had only a 
limited amount of capital to invest. 
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Remember that adage: “Tall oaks 
from little acorns grow.” 


Built Up § Only several years ago 
Their investors complained that 
Fat too many corporations 


were niggardly when it 
came to the payment of dividends to 
their stockholders, and the facts 
tended to support their grievance. 
Last year, however, if there was still 
cause for such criticism, it was large- 
ly removed when numerous corpora- 
tions not only increased their regular 
dividend payments, but also paid year- 
end extras. This, coupled with a large 
number of stock splits during the 
course of 1950, proved extremely 
beneficial from a market standpoint. 
Payment of these dividends, of 
course, was based upon the fact that 
many corporations during 1950 were 
able to show a substantial gain in net 
earnings over the previous year. And 
the high earnings levels which were 
established last year may well serve 
as a goal for American corporations 
to shoot at in future years. 
Many corporations have at the same 


time been able to store away consid- 


erable fat to draw upon in the years 
to come. They have replaced worn-out 
equipment, expanded over-all facili- 
ties, and strengthened their financial 
positions. By virtue of their achieve- 
ments not only in 1950 but also in 
previous years, American corpora- 
tions have done much to strengthen 
our free enterprise system. 

The records of American private 
enterprise have not even remotely 
been approached by any other nation 
—and we can be proud of what has 
been accomplished for us. 
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Labor's The recent walkout of 
Arrogant leading labor union offi- 
Attitude cials from all defense 


mobilization agencies is 
not going to gain any good will for 
the ranks of organized labor. On the 
contrary, it is more likely to invite 
angered criticism that will consider- 
ably set back the cause of organized 
labor. 

The stand taken by the top labor 
leaders involved can only be described 
as one of great arrogance. “We rule 
or we won’t play ball,” would appear 
to be their line of reasoning. It is 
unfortunate, however, that such an 
attitude should prevail at this particu- 
lar time since it only leaves the im- 
pression to the rest of the world that 
the nation is not united during this 
critical period. 

Regardless of what excuse labor 
may Offer for such an uncompromis- 
ing attitude, it will carry little weight 
with the public. And it certainly will 
make no impression on our boys in 
Korea as they slosh through muddy 
terrain fighting for the cause of 
freedom. 

The major difference between 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the labor leaders is primarily a tech- 
nical one. In effect, organized labor 
would like to be able to control the 
allocation of manpower—and, quite 
naturally, Mr. Wilson is unwilling to 
grant it such authority. In this he is 
entirely justified; the nation cannot 
afford divided authority in its top 
command in this day. 

It is heartening to know that so far 
the President has stood solidly behind 
his chief defense mobilizer. And I 
personally believe that the boycott of 
the defense mobilization program is 
unpopular with the rank and file of 
organized labor, which these arbitrary 
labor leaders are supposed to rep- 
resent. 
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American Home Products 


Reports Further Growth 


Dollar volume and income reached new peaks in 


1950. Sales gains are anticipated in the current year 


but profits may dip because of increased taxes 


widely diversified enterprise 
operating in the drug and food 
industries, American Home Products 
has compiled an enviable record. 
Formed in 1926, the company has 
never failed to show a profit and has 
paid dividends every year in its his- 
tory. Sales have advanced uninter- 
ruptedly for the past 18 years and 
since 1935 net income has risen each 
year with the exception of 1942 and 
1947. Both setbacks were short- 
lived; profits in 1943 and in 1948 
again established new all-time peaks. 
In 1950, net sales aggregated 
$164.3 million, an increase of 11 per 
cent over 1949. All divisions partici- 
pated in the upturn, the proportion of 
each segment’s contribution to over- 
all volume not differing materially 
from that of the previous year. Phar- 
maceuticals, biologicals and nutri- 
tionals accounted for 42 per cent of 
revenues vs. 41 per cent, packaged 
drugs and cosmetics 18 per cent vs. 
20 per cent, household products (in- 
cluding colors and dyes) 16 per cent 
vs. 15 per cent, and food products 
were unchanged at 24 per cent. 





American Home Products 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $13.6 $1.82 $1.12 2814—13% 
1932.. 154 131 140 17%—8% 
Ds... B27 iD 0.87 17144—10% 
1938.. 269 1.25 0.80 154%—10% 
1939.. 31.7 1.74 0.88 20 —13% 
1940.. 35.3 1.77 0.90 22%4—15% 
1941.. 444 1.71 0.93 17%—14 

1942.. 59.8 1.62 0.80 1854—12%4 
1943.. 847 1.72 0.88 235%4z—17% 
1944.. 99.0 1.74 0.90 25144—21% 
1945.. 1088 1.76 1.00 3634—23 

me6.. 1323. 231 1.0124 433%%—30 

1947.. 127.6 1.72 1.20 3444—22% 
1948.. 140.7 2.37 1.45 2634—20% 
1949.. 148.0 2.77 1.70 3234—241 
1950.. 164.3 3.08 2.00 3434—25% 
1951.. ‘ sei eee a34 —2934 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1926. 


a—To March 22. 
18 


The decline in packaged drugs was 
not significant. Although sales were 
smaller as compared with the over-all 
volume of business, dollar totals in- 
creased. More important from the 
viewpoint of evaluating the company’s 
progress was the upturn by pharma- 
ceutical, biological and nutritional 
products since these items have the 
widest profit margins in the Ameri- 
can Home Products family. 

Further sales gains have been wit- 
nessed thus far this year. It was 
originally anticipated that sales in 
1951 would be between ten and 
twelve per cent larger than in 1950, 
but January and February results 
have outperformed these estimates. 
Incomplete statistics for March indi- 
cate that the pace set in the first two 
months is continuing. 


Profit Margins Wider 


Profit margins have _ gradually 
widened in recent years. Pre-tax 
income amounted to 10.4 per cent of 
sales in 1948, 12.8 per cent in 1949, 
and 14.2 per cent in 1950. Inventory 
losses held down margins in the early 
postwar period and foreign exchange 
losses restricted results in 1949. 

Despite an estimated profit margin 
of 15 per cent, income is unlikely to 
match 1950. Home Products is vul- 
nerable to EPT, and higher tax levies 
are likely to absorb prospective addi- 
tions to operating income. Last year, 
EPT amounted to 27 cents per share 
and in 1951 excess profits taxes may 
mount to 55 cents per share. Because 
of this factor, profits could decline as 
much as ten per cent from the $3.08 
per share reported for 1950. Viewed 
over the long-term, any dip in 1951 
income will doubtless prove to be 
temporary, ‘constituting no reason for 
investor apprehension. 

Home Products is broadening its 
South American operations by estab- 
lishing two new companies in Vene- 
zuela, following the pattern already 
































successful in Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia and Mexico. It is enlarging 
its facilities in Mexico City, and re- 
conditioning a building in Buenos 
Aires which it purchased last year. 

In the United States, Home Prod- 
ucts is adding a new building to its 
Wyeth biological plant in Marietta, 
Pa. ; a warehouse for food products in 
San Jose, Calif., and a new $1.5 mil- 
lion penicillin plant at West Chester, 
Pa. The cost of these projects will 
be between $3.5 and $4 million, with 
full year expenditures for new facili- 
ties and equipment expected to range 
between $5 and $7 million. 

New products include Melcalose, a 
laxative; Amphojel, an antacid; Au- 
tobrite, a silicone-process auto cleaner 
and polisher, and Woodbrite, a sili- 
cone-process furniture polish: 

One of the few monthly dividend 
payers, Home Products paid $1.20 in 
regular dividends last year plus 80 
cents extra in October. Should profits 
dip this year, as seems likely, last 
year’s payments may not be dupli- 
cated. Although the 10-cent monthly 
rate can be maintained under any but 
the most adverse conditions, it is pos- 
sible that the supplementary year-end 
payment will not equal the 80-cent 
dividend of 1950. If shareholders 
should receive a total of only $1.80 in 
1951, the issue would provide a yield 
of 5.6 per cent at recent prices around 
32. Based on dividends totaling $1.90 
returns would better 5.9 per cent. 

While immediate prospects for 
American Home Products are not 
outstanding incomewise, the equity 
has attraction for conservative in- 
vestors seeking an investment grade 
equity with a proven record of earn- 
ings and dividends. 
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Washington Newsletter 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—A few days 
before the tax inflow started, there 
was a Treasury surplus for the pres- 
ent year of more than $1 billion. 
From July 1 to July 1, the Treasury 
had forecast a deficit of $2.7 billion. 
It looked as if mid-March collections 
were going to be high. The -Treas- 
ury’s estimate for the full year may 
be off by several billions; indeed, 
some of the forecasts have the look 































































of fantasy. It’s likely at least that the 
M9 error will hit its all time peak. 
ps Not all of the blame rests on un- 
. derestimation of revenues. The 
v4 budget had forecast military expen- 
vill ditures of $20 billion. So far, the 
ith amount is closer to $12 billion. The 
‘i- Defense Department, it’s been an- 
nee nounced, is now placing orders at a 
rate above $1 billion a week, but or- 
¥ dering is not the same as paying out 
fy. | money. Most of the items are of the 
ner kind that take long to make; it’s hard 
ij. B to see how $8 billion will have been 
spent by summer. 
seal Expenditures in other fields also 
yin @ 2%e deficient. Foreign spending, in- 
go | cluding ECA’s is almost $2.5 billion 
fits | behind the budget forecast — an 
last | 2Mount too great to be made up in 
oli- three months. There aren’t many 
hly JB @gencies that are spending more than 
but | they had forecast. The vast deficits, 
os- i tO be sure, will come later, but they 
and J seem now to be pretty far off. Al- 
ent | though purchase orders don’t spread 
ers | Government cash, they do inflate. 
) in 
eld Miscellaneous revenues especial- 
ind | ly are running far ahead of the fore- 
90 —& cast. The reason is that nobody count- 
ed on the effects of proposals to in- 
for crease excises. Presumably, much of 
not the take is on whiskey drawn from 
ity § Warehouses. Liquor men say it’s run- 
in- — ‘ing 100 per cent above last year. 
ade 





The Revenue Bureau for several 
years has been auditing a sample of 
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Treasury appears billions out of the way on forecast of 


estimates—Audit of income tax returns to be stepped up 


June 30 deficit—Revenues are up, expenditures under 


the income tax returns. Now there 


are some figures on the size of its © 


sample. Among incomes above $25,- 
000, it had been looking closely at 58 
per cent up to $100,000, and 86.5 per 
cent above that total. It found that 
seven out of ten were wrong. Here- 
after all upper bracket forms will be 
inspected. A given taxpayer’s returns 
will be inspected for two years each 
second year. 

Those between $10,000 and $25,000 
are examined 17.2 per cent; 8.8 per 
cent is the rate for the class between 
$7,000 and $10,000; 7.8 per cent for 
returns under $7,000. Those whose 
taxes are paid by employers also need 
to be examined; their deductions are 
sometimes too high. It’s a matter that 
some day may be corrected by law; 
people deduct for care of dependents 
who get only partial support. 

Corporate forms need auditing as 
much as individual returns. The 
ratio is one out of four. With these, 
it’s chiefly a matter of comparing 
vouchers and outlays; only rarely is 
the right to a given deduction ques- 
tioned. There’s hardly any audit of 
the employment forms—two per cent. 
This percentage gives a good estimate 
and, it’s found, the auditing doesn’t 
pay. The excise returns also are 
found to be highly accurate. 


The intensity of the demand for 
machine tools can be judged from this 
fact: The machine tool builders need 
help from NPA in order to keep or 
buy sufficient tools for their own use. 
They can’t place rated orders on 
themselves. They must ask for direct 
permission. 


Probably, there will be investi- 
gations of every kind until the Con- 
gressional session ends. There’s a 
good deal of mail. Some Congress- 
men prefer different subject matter 
for indignant exposes and are can- 













vassing new topics: “tax loopholes,” 
“subsidies,” etc.; they mouth such 
phrases as “legalized corruption.” 

The RFC itself has practically 
stopped operating insofar as new 
loans are concerned. Evidently, peo- 
ple who had intended to borrow de- 
cided to go instead to ordinary banks, 
which are less likely to be investi- 
gated. The commodities divisions, on 
the other hand, are doing their usual 
work. 


The voluntary credit program 
should prove reasonably successful. 
After all, much of the credit that is to 
be refused is, strictly speaking, illegal. 
Commercial bankers can’t be eager 
for loans supporting, say, inventories 
that are above the limits prescribed 
by NPA. It’s worth noting that, in 
relation to sales and backlogs, inven- 
tories aren’t so scary. 


Every now and then you read 
that the Agriculture Department has 
ordered some food broker to pay up 
his bill to a farmer or has executed a 
judgment against a farmer for deliv- 
ery of bad vegetables. Is the Depart- 
ment a Court? How come that it 
collects bad debts, enforces contracts, 
takes action against frauds? It’s been 
doing it for about 20 years. 

The Department, in fact, was made 
a special Court under the Perishable 
Commodities Act of 1930. The whole 
industry wanted something of the 
kind. Without it, it was too hard 
for obscure farmers on the one hand 
and distributors on the other to do 
business with each other. So, for 
years all of the food brokers, except- 
ing those in purely local business, 
have had to obtain Federal Govern- 
ment licenses. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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United Gas Plans 


To Expand System 


Will spend over $111 million to extend pipe 


lines a thousand miles. Ultimate result should be 


a further increase in company's earning power 


na series of three orders in eleven 

days, the Federal Power Com- 
mission recently authorized United 
Gas Corporation to undertake a vast 
construction program which not only 
will expand its natural gas supplies 
but which promises to sharply in- 
crease its earning power. At the same 
time, the Commission authorized 
Texas Eastern Transmission to build 
a third transcontinental pipe line, the 
natural gas supply for which will be 
purchased from United Gas, and per- 
mitted Algonquin Gas Transmission 
of Boston to construct facilities for 
carrying natural gas from the east- 
ern terminus of Texas Eastern’s new 
line to New England. Thus, Algon- 
quin Gas will become an indirect cus- 
tomer of United Gas Corporation. 

The first of the FPC orders affect- 
ing United Gas, issued on February 
27 and described by the Commission 
as one of the largest expansion pro- 
grams it ever had authorized, covers 
the construction of approximately 
1,000 miles of pipe line and the instal- 
lation of 63,000 horsepower of com- 
pressor capacity at an estimated cost 
of $111.8 million. 

One phase of the authorization 
covers the construction of 510 miles 
of pipe line from the Agua Dulce 
Field in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley to Perryville, La. The second 
phase involves the building of 305 
miles of line from the Pure Oil Com- 
pany’s off-shore acreage in the Eu- 
gene Island area of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Kosciusko, Miss. And the third 
phase covers the construction of 179 
miles of supply and delivery lines to 
connect with the Kosciusko line. 

When this construction program has 
been completed, and after Texas East- 
ern has completed its new pipe line 
from Kosciusko to Connellsville, Pa., 
United will deliver a maximum of 135 
billion cubic feet of natural gas annu- 
ally to Texas Eastern, of which a part 
will be available to Algonquin for dis- 
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tribution in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
In addition, United will supply Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corporation with 
nearly 52% billion cubic feet annually 
for transmission to the St. Louis area. 

Again, on March 2, the FPC 
authorized United Gas to build 12.2 
miles of line at a cost of nearly $1.3 
million under the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico to connect the before-men- 
tioned Pure Oil location with that op- 
erated jointly by Magnolia Petro- 
leum, Continental Oil and Newmont 
Oil. The order also authorized a 14.4 
miles extension of this line when pro- 
duction at the three-company location 
reaches one trillion cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas annually. Third, United Gas 
was authorized by the FPC on March 
9 to construct 50.2 miles of pipe line 
in southeastern Alabama and north- 
western Florida to increase the capa- 
city of its present Pensacola line to 
nearly 76 million cubic feet of gas a 
day and permit it to serve a Naval 
Air Station, an Air Force Base and 
five additional Florida communities. 


Additional Funds Needs 


The effect of the three FPC orders 
was to necessitate the raising of about 
$145 million in new money by United 
Gas for financing its 1951 construc- 
tion program. United Gas now has 
an application before the SEC for 
permission to sell about $100 million 
of first mortgage bonds to the public 
and $45 million of unsecured debt ob- 
ligations to banks and _ institutions. 
Having recently sold $20 million of 
preferred stock to the public, Texas 
Eastern Transmission plans to sell 
$78 million of first mortgage bonds 
privately and another $25 million of 
preferred stock publicly. Algonquin 
Gas is expected to sell first mortgage 
bonds and common stock privately to 
produce $30 million. 

United Gas recently reported. gross 
operating revenues of some $106.7 






million in 1950, of which about 70 per 
cent came from natural gas, 14 per 
cent from crude oil and 12 per cent 
from natural gasoline activities, with 
1950 revenues about 15% per cent 
above 1949. Net income in 1950 was 
$16.7 million, or ten per cent above 
1949, while net earnings were $1.57 
a share, compared with $1.43 the year 
before. Natural gas sales totaled 5% 
billion cubic feet, or 16.8 per cent 
over 1949, while natural gasoline 
sales of 153% million gallons were 
30 per cent above the preceding year, 
Upon completion of its construction 
program, natural gas sales are ex- 
pected to run about one trillion cubic 
feet a year. 

Due to the unusually cold weather 
experienced in the South last Febru- 
ary, natural gas sales of the United 
system exceeded three billion cubic 
feet a day on six separate days, com- 
pared with a peak send-out of 2.8 bil- 
lion during the like 1950 month. In 
addition, defense activities have ex- 
panded in the Gulf South with a 
stimulating effect on natural gas sales. 
As a result, earnings for the first 1951 
quarter probably will be well above 
the first three months of 1950. 

United Gas owns 100 per cent of 
the outstanding securities of Union 
Production, which produces natural 
gas and crude oil, and of United Gas 
Pipe Line, which buys and transmits 
natural gas and operates natural gaso- 
line extraction plants. It also owns 
two-thirds of Duval Sulphur & 
Potash, which produces both those 
basic chemicals. In addition, through 
its distribution divisions, it serves 
directly with natural gas some 400, 
000 residental, commercial and _in- 
dustrial customers in 287 communi- 
ties and rural areas in Louisiana, 
Texas and Mississippi. 

United Gas common is currently 
selling on the New York Stock Ex- 
change around 20, or about 13 times 
latest reported earnings, and obvious- 
ly is looking ahead somewhat to the 
higher earnings expected to result 
from the company’s expansion pro- 
gram. The indicated yield of about 
five per cent from the $1 annual divi- 
dend is not especially liberal, but ac- 
cording to present indicated plans of 
the management the issue would be 
placed on a $1.25 annual basis begin- 
ning 1953, so the stock appears to 
have further growth possibilities. 
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MEETING CIVILIAN AND MILITARY DEMANDS 


with Better Products 


Behind each of the many products of American | 
Machine and Metals, Inc., stands a history of long, 
painstaking research. In the testing and development 
of new products, in the expansion and refinement of 
established lines, in the constant search for new and better 
methods of production, A. M. and M. engineers and 
technicians have established new standards of technical and 
manufacturing excellence. In normal times, such standards 
mean superior products at reasonable cost. In times of emergency, 




















A Message from the President 


1950 was a good year for American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. New orders amounted to 
more than $23,000,000—as compared with 
slightly over $11,000,000 in 1949. Earnings 
were $2.49 per share of capital stock—com- 
pared with 78¢ a share the year before. In 
addition, 1951 was begun with a backlog of 
unfilled orders in excess of $11,000,000. 

The substantial improvement in the Com- 
pany’s earning capacity during the last ten 
years is principally due to a realistic pro- 
gram of research and product development. 
As of today, this program is bearing impor- 
tant fruit—not only in the Company’s en- 
hanced financial position, but also in its 
greatly strengthened ability to contribute to 
national defense. 


fae 


President 











Upon request the 
Company will be 
pleased to mail 
the complete 
annual report. 








Divisions and Products 





233 Broadway 






mapesit ’ ee ‘ Troy Slyde-Out 
. US they mean a proved combination of mechanical “know-how” and manufacturing Laundry Washer 
Guar capacity —ready to join in swift production for military needs. . 




















RESULTS OF OPERATIONS FOR 1949-1950 
1949 1950 

I inncedcnasadacedeuccesss $11,174,127 $14,943,492 
SEs cuca sdansnewaevawns 8,645,056 10,921,186 
eee 2,529,071 4,022,306 
ERPOMSGS 2... cc ccccccccccccccess 2,135,264 2,342,395 
Operating Profit ..........ccccees 393,807 1,679,911 
Other Income ..... sdisbbesenacKien 170,800 144,956 
; 564,607 1,824,867 
Ge EI 6 oo ko cc cctccsoecs 125,519 105,084 
Profit Before Federal Income Taxes .. 439,088 1,719,783 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes . . 165,000 850,000 
I ok cc bncdugsxunbeeeince $274,088 $869,783 
Net Profit per Share ........... $.78 $2.49 
Depreciation Included in Cost of Sales $233,847 $248,563 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Machinery Divisions: East Moline, Ill. 
De BOTHEZAT FANS DIVISION —Fans and 


special ventilating equipment for temperature 
and humidity control, removal of odors, fumes 
and other atmospheric impurities in factory, 
farm and home. 


RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES DIVISION 
—Machines and instruments for determination 
of hardness and resistance to twisting, bending, 
tension, crushing and impact of materials for 
armament, navigation, building, bridge and road 
construction, manufacturing, etc. 


TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS DIVISION— 


Centrifugal separating and drying machines for 
' the chemical, drug, foodstuffs, beverage, textile, 





metal working and other processing industries. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINE DIVISION 


—Laundry machinery and equipment for com- 
mercial laundries, hospitals, hotels, institutions, 
steamships. 


Gauge and Instrument Divisions 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania 


AUTOBAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS DIVISION 
Patented devices for safeguarding contents of bot- 
tled goods, for accuracy of pouring, calculation 
of sales receipts and recording sales of bottled 


~ beverages for hotels, clubs, and other dispensers. 


GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS DIVISION —In- 


dustrial gauges, thermometers, automatic fe- 








cording and process controlling instruments for 
chemical, petroleum, natural gas producing and 
other industries. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE DIVISION—Dial 
indicating instruments for measuring steam, 
gaseous and liquid flow pressures; water sys- 
tem controls, ammeters, voltmeters and other 
electric instruments; aircraft instruments for all 
purposes. Supplier to all branches of industry 
where gauges are required. 


Mining Division: Phillipsburg, Mont. 
TROUT MINING DIVISION— Manganese 


ores and concentrates used in manufacture of 
dry batteries, and electrolytic zinc smelting. 
Other important ores potentially available. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Booklets ... 

For the promotion-minded execu- 
tive and companies planning or pub- 
lishing a house organ: the all-new 
third edition of the Printers’ Ink Di- 
rectory of House Organs (price, $5) 
—more than 5,500 house organs are 
indexed by name, address and spon- 
sor... . For background, facts, fig- 
ures and the outlook of the “alum- 
inum industry and the four North 
American producers” (Aluminium, 
Ltd., Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation and Reynolds Metals 
Company), an 80-page booklet of the 
same title prepared by the First Bos- 
ton Corporation—many charts, tabu- 
lations and photographs complement 
the text. . . . For sales executives, a 
Survey of Salesmen’s Compensation, 
published by the National Sales Ex- 


ecutives, Inc. (price, $2)—this is a 
summary report of a questionnaire 
survey conducted jointly by Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Administration and the National 
Sales Executives. . . . For vital statis- 
tics on security issues offered and sold 
during the post-Securities Act period 
up to 1949, a two-volume set (price 
$50) summarizing approximately 
10,000 security issues sold by more 
than 4,000 issuers—prepared origin- 
ally by the counsel for the defendants 
in the current investment bankers 
anti-trust case, they are now being 
offered for general sale by Ad Press, 
Ltd. 


Grocery Products .. . 

A new canned citrus juice product 
said to be perhaps 22 per cent cheap- 
er than the regular variety, and able 
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to be stored without refrigeration, js 
being readied for marketing by Clin. 
ton Foods, Inc.—the Tou-can line, 
as it will be called, offers orange juice, 
grape-fruit juice and a blend of the 
two; technically known as a double. 
strength juice, it is reconstituted at 
home by adding an equal amount of 
water... . Early next month Lever 
Bros. Co. will launch a major cam- 
paign in the metropolitan New York 
area to introduce Surf, a new product 
designed to do away with rinsing dur- 
ing washday chores—and by the end 
of the month, the company hopes to 
have completed national distribution 
of this product... . The 1951 edition 
of the Frozen Food Processors Di- 
rectory lists processors, brand names, 
frozen food associations and truck 
lines specializing in this field—it is 
published by Quick Frozen Foods 
magazine. . . . Another annual now 
available in a 1951 edition is The 
Year Book published by the Cigaret 
Vendors’ Institute of California—it 
contains articles promoting cigaret 
vending, with the emphasis on the 
problems faced by the industry in 
California. .. . McGraw-Hill’s Food 
Industries now bears a_ new title, 
Food Engineering, which is said to 
be more self-defining of the audience 
reached by this magazine. 


































Plastics... 

For kids (from six to sixty), a new 
Vinylite water-going carousel with 
six multi-colored horses, and a small- 
er version with four horses—so con- 
structed that it will not tip over 
whether carrying a lone rider or half 
a dozen, the Merry-Ring carousel 
is easily inflated for use and is made 
by Bilnor Corporation. . .. Tree trim- 
mers prefer aluminum or magnesium 
trimming poles because they are 
lightweight, but they invite trouble 
by using these types should they ac- 
cidentally touch a power line in theif 
work—to eliminate this hazard, J. B. 
Sebrell Corporation offers four-foot 
pole sections made of plastic which 
will not conduct electricity ; these sec- 
tions can be used by themselves to 
form a full-length trimming pole, of 
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they can be joined with present metal 
trimmers. .. . Savings in time, space 
and expense in greenhouse gardening 
are promised by a system developed 
by the Stanton Company which makes 
use of Vimylite plastic bags filled with 
mica instead of bulky, breakable pots 
for planting seedlings or seed—in ad- 
dition to all this, the average yield 
of plants grown by the system is said 
to be considerably increased. 


Through the Years... 

It was 20 years ago that tomato 
juice was first canned on a mass pro- 
duction basis—and to give you an 
idea of how popular this drink is, it 
was packed during the last ten years 
at an annual rate of some 630 million 
No. 2 cans, according to Amierican 
Can Company. . . . In 1849 many 
Yankee financiers refused to show 
any interest in a new cotton mill 
issue, but last month the com- 
pany which offered that stock, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
proudly voted its 100th consecutive 
dividend payment to its shareholders 
—the original mill was located at Bid- 
deford, Maine, and was the dream of 
Samuel Batchelder, a pioneer: in the 
textile field. .. . May 15 will be the 
100th anniversary of the New York 
and Erie Railroad’s first run from 
Piermont, New York, on the Hudson 
River, to Dunkirk, New York, on 
Lake Erie—an important event in the 
history of railroading, it marked the 
beginning of the Erie Railroad’s 
growth to its present size serving 
communities along 2,200 miles of 
track between New York and Chi- 
cago. 


Random Notes... 

Britain’s largest automobile manu- 
facturer, Austin Motor Company, 
Ltd., last month introduced a fast, 
sleek Sports convertible to the Ameri- 
can market for the first time—a four- 
passenger vehicle with 15 per cent 
more horsepower than the Devon 
sedan previously introduced, it will 
give 35 miles to the gallon. ... When 
National Airlines receives delivery of 
the six giant new DC-6B airplanes 
recently ordered from Douglas Air- 
craft Company, it will have what are 
reported to be the fastest airplanes 
in commercial service until the jet 
transport takes over—the new planes 
will seat 66 and are expected to be 
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For the | 
Future 


Planting slash pine seedlings by machine in an open area. 


The seedlings planted by St. Regis each year are insurance that basic raw 
material for the Company’s pulp, paper, board, bags and plastics will con- 


tinue to be available. 


Serving important segments of American industry—meeting diversified re- 
quirements for war or peace—St. Regis plants, factories and people are pro- 
ducing and expanding . . . with confidence in future demand and assurance 


of future raw material supply. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Operating Income 

Income Credits 

Gross Income 

Income Charges 


For the Years Ended 
December 31, 1950 and 1949, 


1950 1949 


$154,789,186 $127,335,591 
$134,376,511 $118,719,146 
$ 20,412,675 $ 8,616,445 
$ 1,362,283 992,916 
$ 21,774,958 9,609,361 
$ 1,626,088 1,542,833 





Net Income Before Provision for Federal 


and Foreign Taxes on Income 


$ 20,148,870 8,066,528 


Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes 


on Income 
Net Income 
Dividends Paid 
Preferred Stock 


Cn SON occ ccs cccccdoce 


$ 8,525,126 
$ 11,623,744 


2,588,325 
5,478,203 





$ 752,105 
$ 3,619,500 


798,575 
3,102,428 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities—In Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








placed in service in the Fall of 1952. 
... Another prominent civilian goods 
manufacturer tooling up for the war 
effort is Avco Manufacturing Cor- 
poration—last month it received a 
contract from the U. S. Air Force 
for the production of aircraft engines 
under license from Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation. . . . Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company’s 83-inch 
height telescopic lift trucks “reach for 
the sky” and tier loads in greater 


than 16-foot stacks with a new device 
announced by the company—engi- 
neered for greatest utility, this device 
can be quickly added to or removed 
from a standard fork truck as the 
need may be from time to time. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Business Background 








What Chrysler's new president brings to his tough job ahead— 


"'Tex'' Colbert, who knows law, likes labor, must soon re-staff 





HAT Makes Him Tick? 

Chrysler’s eleventh-hour con- 
version of 1950 into a banner sales 
and near-record earnings year after a 
seemingly disastrous strike - bound 
start has drawn attention to its re- 
cent selection of the 45-year-old 
LesTER L. (“TEx”) CoLserrt as its 
new president. What in particular, 
the curious may well ask, does the 
new operating head have to qualify as 
a successor to two stand-out execu- 
tives who belong in motordom’s hall 
of fame? Here’s some background. 


Money-Man. Selection of Mr. 
Colbert as its chief operating execu- 
tive marks a 
departure in 
Chrysler tra- 
dition. WaAL- 
TER P. Cury- 
SLER was a 
master- 
machin- 
ist. His suc- 
cessor, K. T. 
KELLER, was 
another crack 
produc- 
tion man, al- 
most a dead- 
ringer in capabilities for his predeces- 
sor. The new president in contrast is 
a cotton trader, lawyer, and more or 
less by chance an automobile man. 

The soft-spoken six-foot “Tex” 
Colbert was born in Oakwood, Tex., 
population 1,000, and was a money- 
maker from the start. While in grade 
school he jerked sodas and ran a 
laundry route as a school-day sideline. 
At 13, in high school, he learned cot- 
ton trading from his father, a cotton 
farmer, and, starting at age 16, be- 
came a full-fledged trader, the young- 
est in America, earning $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. A hazardous vocation 
for a youngster. 





Lester L. Colbert 


Friendly Antagonist. Graduated 
at 19 from Texas A. & M., the cotton 
man went to Harvard Law School 
and later got a job on the staff of 
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Chrysler’s New York attorney, 
NicHoLAs KELLEY. Labor relations 
in all its ramified aspects was becom- 
ing an increasingly complex problem, 
and Colbert became a labor relations 
expert. Meanwhile, at Mr. Keller’s 
suggestion, the Texan joined the 
Chrysler organization and spent the 
next three years in study of Chrysler 
production problems as he worked 
nights in the shop. No blueprint, it 
is said, now stumps him, and in his 
desk are finely machined metal cyl- 
inders and other products of his shop 
skill. A trouble shooter of repute, 
he’d crack one tough nut after another 
and report back to his chief, “What 
next, Mr. Keller?’ In management 
he won his spurs running Dodge’s 
bomber program, and Keller made 
him president of Dodge, largest of 
Chrysler’s four divisions. Termina- 
tion of the protracted Chrysler strike 
of last year is another accomplishment 
credited to “Tex” Colbert. 


Biggest Problem. With defense 
production, labor and other problems 
lying ahead, it is difficult to select the 
toughest job in wait for the new pres- 
ident. Perhaps the most challenging 
will be re-staffing Chrysler’s top ex- 
ecutive team. Eight senior officers 
who helped Walter P. Chrysler and 
K. T. Keller build Chrysler are due 
to retire within three years. 





Climate’s Good. JoHN C. EMERY 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has been spending a vacation in the 
United States. Mixing business with 
pleasure, a sort of busman’s holiday, 
he called on American banks to post 
them on Canadian opportunities and 
his bank’s facilities for helping to 
cash in on them; and, while in New 
York City, he also went over the 
bank’s 1951 U. S. advertising sched- 
ules and copy. Purpose: To lure 
more American business into Canada. 
Theme: Canada’s congenial political 
and economic climate. Account ex- 
ecutive: GrorcE Dock of Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law. 






Manufacturing Gains. Another 
enthusiast over Canada is Young & 
Rubicam’s researcher, JOHN Crone, 
A keen student of the Canadian 
economy, Crone says its progress in 
the field of metallurgy is generally ap. 
preciated ; less so, its gains in manu. 
facturing activity. 

















Epicurean Nightmare. Many 
men who have devoted their lives to 
building a business find it difficult in 
later years to relax. The late FRANK 
G. SHATTUCK, founder of the Schrafft 
Stores chain of restaurants was past 
60 when he finally yielded to family 
pressure and went on what was 
booked as a month’s vacation in 
Miami—at a luxuriously appointed 
hostelry, its cuisine the delight of 
epicureans. Mr. Shattuck was back 
at his desk in a week. His son, 
GERALD SHATTUCK, now head of the 
company, was disappointed. “I 
couldn’t stand the food,” exclaimed 
his father who sincerely believed no 
food was as good as Schrafft’s. “It 
nearly ruined me.” 






















Stock Exchange Plum. W. AL- 
TON JoNEs, Cities Service president 
and a visitor on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange when trading in Cities Ser- 
vice got under way for the first time 
on the Big Board, bought the first 
100 shares of his own company’s com- 
mon stock offered at 89%4. Enthus- 
iastically interested was an alert man 
named Harry LenartT. He handled 
the transaction for Mr. Jones as a floor 
member of N. D. Biddison & Con- 
pany to whom the Exchange handed 
the juicy plum of floor specialist in 
Cities Service stock, until this month 
traded on the Curb. Competition for 
the floor specialist job was exception- 
ally keen. The Exchange cut the 
Gordian knot by following an old 
finders-keepers precedent; about two 
years ago, the Biddison firm’s senior 
partner, Nep Bippison, had Jones as 
his guest to witness trading on the 
floor—and this fact was the deciding 
consideration. 

































Nickel Reminder. A glimpse at 
Page 1 of The New York Times ina 
recent issue seemed mockingly to 
read : “Five-cent fare asked for Hud- 
son Tubes.” Quite a jolt. Closer scru- 
tiny showed the nickel asked was a 
five-cent increase to 20 cents. 
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the Sales of purchased crude oil.... 21,493,447 35,747,599 
Earnings 20,221,345 16,142,164 
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Earnings as a percent of sales 
and operating revenue 8.1% 7.4% SALES AND 
Earnings per share of common OPERATING 
stock $5.30 $4.26 REVENUE | 
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ent stock) $ 911,983 $ 925,547 1950—$248,985,170 
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LD THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY (an Ohio corporation) 








- O OPEN 
AN ACCOUNT 


For new or experienced 
investors—a_ booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet Was 
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LORD, ABBETT & CO. 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 





LorbD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 








When the Stock Market Turns 
Be Prepared for Quick Action 


GRAPHIC STOCKS “‘i.cc."* 


Issue 


1001 CHARTS 


show monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends—cap- 
italizations—volume on virtually every stock listed 


on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges covering 
nearly 12 years to March 1, 1951. 

Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . ..... $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) . . ..... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Street News 





Financial community pleased with appointment of Martin, 


one-time Big Board chief, as chairman of Federal Reserve 


ntil William McChesney Martin, 

Jr., was named as successor of 
Thomas B. McCabe as Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, it was 
known by only a few that he, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, was 
the man who compromised the dif- 
ferences between the two conflicting 
agencies. Martin has gained in stat- 
ure in the eyes of the financial com- 
munity. When he was president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, he 
was put in the job to direct the tran- 
sition of the country’s greatest 
market from the status of a private 
club answerable to no one into an in- 
stitution holding its first duty to the 
public. Later came Emil Schram, the 
forceful one, to complete the job. 


Soon Mr. Schram will retire 
from the scene—just as soon as his 
successor as paid president of the Ex- 
change can be selected. The choice 
may be made soon. Mr. Martin will 
be happy as head of the Reserve 
Board. It is just the kind of post he 
wants and he is just the kind of man 
the broader thinking element in the 
banking community would have se- 
lected for the job. 

Presumably Mr. McCabe is to re- 
turn to paper making, but there are 
some who have their doubts about 
that. He has already been meationed 
as a prospect for the New York Stock 
Exchange presidency. If that should 
happen it would be a strange sequence 
of events — Martin and McCabe 
swapping jobs. 


Then there are others who have 
bigger things lined up for the for- 
mer Federal Reserve Board head. 
There is considerable doubt whether 
John W. Snyder will long continue as 
Secretary of the Treasury. The for- 
mal announcement of the $20 billion 
bond exchange offer, part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve-Treasury policy com- 
promise, was made by an acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Mr. Snyder’s 


eye trouble has not responded to 
treatment as readily as was expected, 


Some inexperienced dealers had 
their fingers slightly burned by mis- 
calculating how the $420 million 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
convertible debenture offering would 
go. The books closed a week ago 
and the value of rights on the last 
day, contrary to what some people 
expected, was not far under the high. 
The deal had to fly in the face of a 
softening of the markets as a whole. 
Furthermore, the subscription period 
was not much more than half over 
when banks began to tighten up on 
margins for loans to carry the new 
bonds. That was part of the volun- 
tary restraint program formulated 
under the veiled threat of blue law 
authority the Administration still pos- 
sesses. The extremely realistic cou- 
pon rate of 33 per cent placed on the 
new issue in a market which made 
that kind of bond as a pure invest- 
ment worth a 2% per cent basis at 
most, was largely responsible for the 
success of the A. T. & T. offering. 


New York State insurance com- 
panies can now invest in common 
stocks. If all the companies used all 
their authority, they could take $1% 
billion of ‘stocks out of the listed 
market. But all of them are not sold 
on the idea of buying equities. And 
those which are sold, and which were 
responsible for the new state law, cer- 
tainly are not going to dive head-first 
into the new investment pool. 


One of the consolations for in- 
vestment banking firms in the drift of 
bond financing from public to private 
placement, has been the profits from 
secondary distributions. Now they 
are wondering whether the legalizing 
of stocks as insurance company in- 
vestments will not bring the insurers 
into the field as competitors for blocks 
too large for the Board to absorb. 
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How muchisa dollar? 








1950 FACTS about 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
and its Family of Companies 


Countrywide demand for cement in 1950 was greater than ever 
before. 


We shipped all the cement we could produce up to mid-November 
when severe winter weather stopped most construction work. 


Cement prices moved up moderately to 136.1% of the 1996 level. 
This is much lower than the 160.2% for all commodities and the 
204.6% for the building material group. 


Total of cost value of all assets in use in the business and working 
capital was $38,577,326. 


Our sales and miscellaneous receipts amounted to $20,365,779. 


After we paid for all materials, services, taxes and wear and tear, 
we had left $8,870,843 to divide among employees and investors. 


Employees got 
Investors got 
We kept in the business 


$5,945,194—67% 
$1,450,252-16% 
$1,475,397—17% 


Increases in wage paid kept the average rate well ahead of the 
rising cost of living. Employees had 15% more actual purchasing 
power than in 1939. 


Our people got new pension plans which Prange ge provide, along 
with social security, an income of one-third of wages or salary 
at retirement. 


Common shareholders got a better return on their investments— 
$3.50 a share as against $3.00 a share for 1949. 


We started construction of a new million-barrel-a-year cement 
plant at Brandon, Mississippi, and of an addition of one-half 
million barrels to the capacity at our Des Moines plant. 


To finance additions, we arranged for a loan of $10,000,000. Of 
ny amount, $5,000,000 was taken in 1950. The balance of 
4,250,000 on an old loan was paid out of the proceeds. 


We added $197,403 to our working capital after adding $822,515 
to cash reserved for property additions and improvements. 














If today’s dollar had the buying power of the 1939 edition, we 
could point to a substantial gain in net income over the figure 
of 11 years ago. But as it is, we’re just holding our own. 


Back in 1939 our net income was $1,074,283.16. We pro- 
duced that net income in 1939 out of two cement plants. 
Today we operate five. Since 1939 the dollar has shrunk 
in value. The average value of the 1939 dollar during 1950 
was 58.4c. If we apply this value to our current net income 
of $2,791,707 we find that it shrinks to $1,630,356.71. But 
this is only part of the story. Our producing capacity is 
much greater today than it was in 1939. A check indicates 
that only 62.8% of our capacity shipments in 1950 came 
from the two plants we operated in 1939. So only 62.8% 
of the shrunken income, or $1,023,374.91, can be: compared 
to what we actually earned in 1939. On this basis we are 
now for the first time just about even with 1939. In all 
prior years going back to 1941 we have been behind. 


The facts presented in this advertisement are taken from our 
Annual Report for 1950. If you would like to read the com- 
plete report, simply fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Dept. R 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Marquette’s Annual Report for 1950. 


ZONE.... STATE 
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MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING Co. 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales offices or operations in: ST.LOUIS ¢ MEMPHIS @ DES MOINES @ NASHVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e JACKSON (MISS.) 
OGLESBY (ILL) @ COWAN (TENN.) @ CAPE GIRARDEAU (MO.) @ BRANDON (MISS.) 
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American Crystal Sugar Company 
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Follansbee Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 600 Boston Bldg., Denver 1, 
Colo. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in June at Flemington, N. J. 
Number of stockholders (March 16, 1949): Preferred, 934; common, 2,599. 


Capitalization: 

Oe ee EE ee en pe Non 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par)..............-- ee eeee 58,969 ae 
ee ere Terr rt rs 363,966 shs 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of beet sugar. 
Owns and operates nine plants with total slicing capacity of 
18,200 tons of beets daily. Most beet requirements are ob- 
tained from farmers under participating contracts. 


Management: Efficient. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1950, $11.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inven- 
tories, $16.6 million. Book value of common stock, $61.65 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Following 1935 recapitalization, regular 
payments on preferred; on common 1936-38; 1940-43 and 1946 
to date. 


Outleok: Company may have difficulties in procuring beet 
acreage since the size of the crop is affected by the profita- 
bility of other crops to which acreage can be planted. Year- 
to-year net income is affected by unpredictable factors. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk; common is 
a speculative commodity issue with improving equity posi- 
tion. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Mar. $1 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share....*$1.62 *$1.00 $1.37 $459 $6.25 $2.96 $3.23 aeiecs 
Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 None None $0.30 $1.20 $2.20 $1.20 $1.50 
High ....- ecccccece 18% 20% 27% 32% 24 22% 19% 25% 
TOW ceccccccccccccs 13% 14 18% 20% 18% 14% 14 17% 





“Includes postwar credit: $0.13 in 1944, and $0.18 in 1945. 





Houston Oil Company of Texas 





Incorporated: 1901, Texas. Will reincorporate in Delaware. Office: 
Petroleum Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. Annual es Second Tuesday 


in March. Number of stockholders: About 4,000. 
win grea 


bho ened s08866660860000en0006 06S ESOS ORSERS *$8,700,000 
1oasatt y Mga DRED isivsts swiicnseaurshucksaksSeken shin 1,098,618 shs 


*Balance of loan from Northwestern Mutual Life. tRepresented by vot- 
ing trust certificates; trust terminable by two-thirds vote of stockholders. 





Business: Producer of crude oil and natural gas, crude oil 
normally accounting for about three-fourths of company’s 
revenues. Properties are mainly in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and New Mexico. Crude reserves are among the 
largest held by any domestic producer. Wholly owns 
Houston Pipe Line. All stock of Southwestern Development 
is held for beneficial interest of company’s shareholders. 

Management: Has progressed in expanding business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $6.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $200,000. Book value of stock, $44.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Company fares largely according to crude oil 
price structure. Large undeveloped reserves, industrializa- 
tion of the Southwest and expansion of natural gas business 
are favorable longer term factors. 

Comment: The stock is speculative, but position is im- 
proving. ‘ 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Warned per share.... $1.42 $1.64 $1.74  $2.08- $3.68 $5.55 $5.27 $5.38 


Dividends paid ..... None .None None 0.58 1.00 2.00 2.50 1.50 
MUR) ck bh iansae 9% 13% 23% 80 2856 38% 44% 62% 
BOD. so Si akiwOtewee 3% 7% 12% 14% 16% 20% 29% 38% 
28 
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Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor through reorganization to a 
business established 1912; recapitalized in 1946. Office: Third & Liberty 
Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 2,647. 


Capitalization: Do 
a We SEE OEE PEL PTT OTT ee ee E 
SeDUI ATTA UGIO! GAB) cos ssn soe So eh ak heb oka odoonesinwtow ee 449, 558. he Bickf 


Brigs 
Caro! 
Celot 
Cent. 

Do 


Business: A small steel producer and purchaser for fur. 
ther processing; products include silicon steel sheets, cold 
rolled strip, seamless terne roll roofing, polished blue sheets 
and fabricated items. Has exclusive rights under Ellis Miller 


clad steel patents. Subsidiary, Federal Enameling & Stamp. Cent 
ing, makes kitchenware, etc. ry 
Management: Experienced. Club 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $8.0 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $28% jp, 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $1.1 million. Book value of stock, $29.71 Cun 
per share. Detr 


Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. Don 


Outlook: Company is normally a marginal industry unit C 
and wide swings in operating results are likely to continue Equ 
over the longer term despite occasional prosperous periods. Eve 


Comment: Shares carry an appreciable risk factor. al 


Con: 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.46 D$0.93 $0.86 $4.57 $8.22 *$5.29 eee 8 











Dividends paid .... None None None 0.50 2.50 3.00 

WEE. Saas sutioaies 9% 85% 13% 21% 405 40% 4 20% 
BANE). csisaocies essa itn 3% 5% 6% 1% 114% «22% 114 Tiki 
1 
*After disposition of assets, credit $0.11 in 1948, debit $1. * in 1949. Nine if 
months to September 30 vs. $0.20 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit Kit 
Kn 
La 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company - 





Incorporated: 1902, Oklahoma. Office: 321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of stock- M: 
holders: Not reported. M 
Capitalization: N 
Se I is io aes aiicsaa ad vaaeeenwedeneasae ee $64,500,000 : 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($20 par)............cccccccees 675,000 shs 0 

+Preferred stock 54%% cum. ($100 par)...........00eeeeee 65,000 shs 
Se aa rere ey Peer ce 12,153,800 shs P. 
*Callable at $21 through 1956, $20 thereafter. fCallable at $109 Pi 
through 1953, $108 through 1958, $107 thereafter. 11,216,090 shares R 
(56.2%) held by Standard Gas & Electric Company. 
S 


Business: Supplies electricity to 227 communities and con- S 
tiguous rural area in central Oklahoma and western Arkan- 
sas, with estimated population of about one million. Terri- 
tory includes Oklahoma’s most productive oil properties, 
semi-anthracite fields and rich agricultural and _ livestock 
sections. Company generates about 87% of electric energy 
requirements; residential customers contribute about 31% 
of revenues, rural 7%, commercial 32%, industrial 18%. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $136,491; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $2.2 million. Book value of 
common stock, $11.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common, 1908 to date. ( 
Outlook: Company’s operations to an appreciable extent 
reflect conditions in the petroleum industry, but prospective 
growth in residential revenues favors longer term outlook. 

Comment: Preferreds are of good quality; common is 4 
medium grade utility issue. 


ey ot et eet ot oe 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - ag $0.94 $0.90 $1.98 $1.79 $1.84 $1.79 1.9 


Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.67 0.82% 1.04 1,10 1,20 
THigh ..cccccccsece cece eeee eee coee 19% 17% 19% 20% 
tLow — ecccccccsccece eoee sees coe cece 14% 14% 15% 18% 


~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. tListed N. J- Stock Exchange Decembet 
14, 1950; 1947-49 over-the-counter bid prices. N.R.—Not reported. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED | 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


»x-dividend the second full business day 


yefore the record date. gu! His. RAILRO AD COMP ANY 





Company able Record 
porting AO aR a SUMMARY OF 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 


Amer. European Sec....13c 3-30 3-23 
Amer. Hard Rubber....50c 3-31 3-26 Income: Year Increase 
Amer. Seal-Kap......... 20c 4-16 3-30 potroeteoretetd 1950 over 1949 
Amer. Republics....Q37%c 4-16 3-26 

Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 4-13 4-5 From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, ex- 


Angerman Co........... 10c 4-10 3-28 NN errr ins Re dae arama cain $402,541 ,896 $45,833,879 
Ark. Natural Gas...... 30c 4-23 3-30 























Tig MRR or 30c 4-23 3-30 From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc... 8,686,657 1,619,020 
Bickford’s, Inc. ........ 2c 4-2 3-23 Total Income .................0.-65. Perey & $411,228,553 $47,452,899 
Dries: TEE, .ccvcnese ks 75c ih 3-23 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt.....50c -1 45 . 
Fister Chit. .;..0.«. Q25c 4-30 4-9 Expenditures: 





Cent. Aguirre Sugar....40c 4-16 3-30 












ie: REN El0c 4-16 3-30 Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes......... $360,550,650 $38,655,126 
Cent. Ohio Steel Pr....25c 4-10 3-24 Interest, rents and miscellaneous services.......... 35,640,823 630,520 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul 














rg 9g ie Teer $2 4.25 . 3-30 po A Py OT Per rey $396,191 ,473 $39,285,646 
Club Aluminum Prod...10c 4-13 3-30 
‘a: Cons. Textile.....:. Q37%4c 64-16 4-5 Net Income: 
. Pere E25¢ 5-1 4-20 
29.71 ‘ 
Some sy ~~ Rapgeeg oe: = lie <a For improvements, sinking funds, and other purposes. $15,037,080 $8,167,253 
ews Steel & Coal 
unit B Miateiae ca bao Q38c 4-19 3-29 ; ; i i i 
inne Equitable Office Bldg..OlSe 4-16 3-30 nigger sarc outbreak of Xp Ee eee to 
iods MEversharp, Inc.......... 35 52 «(All rise. As a result freight revenue was $39,922, more than in - Passenger 
— —_ ites Q25c 3-30 3-26 revenue increased $362,611 over 1949, due largely to military personnel moving 
illette Safety Razor..050c 425 4-2 in sleeping cars. 
Gimbel Bros.......... 25c 4-25 4-10 
193) (EGodchaux Sugar Cl. A Osi 4-3 3-20 Operating expenses in 1950 were $31,218,294 higher than in 1949 because of larger 
tsa. [Grayson-Robinson ....Q25c 4-20 3-30 traffic volume and increased expenditures for maintenance. 
on NE BME onc suds isaa 5c 4-10 3-30 ; d : 
114 @ Hussmann Refrigerator Q30c 5-1 4-20 The return on net investment of the Company in property devoted to public trans- 
peg |S eee 40c 5-19 5-2 portation was 3.38%—an improvement of 0.61 points over 1949. 
Solag > A vigor a: ioe ta pe Major improvements undertaken during 1950 included the new Import Ore Pier 
== MBlamson Corp....... 1Se 3-23 3-20 at Baltimore, Md., new double track tunnel on the main line between Grafton and 
Long Island Ltg.......020c S43. 28 Clarksburg, W. Va., and Centralized Traffic Control between ‘Grafton and Parkers- 
ae f Longines- Wittnauer burg, W. Va. 174 additional Diesel locomotive units, 13 new sleeping cars, 2 Diesel 
Brat: tte e eee ee ees Ql5c 3-30 3-22 rail motor cars, and 10 motor coaches were acquired. 
ac & F “8 - - 
Midwest Piping — os Py <a A dividend of $4.00 per share was declared on the Company's Preferred stock 
N. Y. & Honduras Ros..75c 3-28 3-21 November 20, 1950, payable December 22, 1950, to stockholders of record December 
Ohio-Apex, Inc....... 12Y%c 3-31 3-20 1, 1950. It was the first full dividend declared on the Preferred stock for any year 
Parmelee Trnsp.....Q12%c 3-28 3-23 since 1931. 
oa ne pe a Outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including equipment obligations, was 





reduced $6,275,063 during 1950. In the period 1941-1950 System debt was re- 


Sheraton Corp. Amer..Q15c 5-1 4-13 duced $92,118,763. 


con- Southern Calif. Ed...... 50c 4-30 45 
a. Texas & Pac. Ry...... $1.25 3-30 3-26 
via Twin City Rapid Tr.....40c 4-16 4-2 
oth Un. Shoe Mach.....Q62%c 5-1 4-3 
rey U. S. Smelting......... 25c 3-29 


R. B. WHITE, President 

















4 
31% Vertientes-Camaguey .. .QO50ce 5-1 4-16 
West Kentucky Coal..050 1 417 || IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 
ion Teleg.. .50c - - , 

31, B Zenith Radio......... Q50c 4-30 4-9 Mail us a list of your securities at once {0 ee ae 
es SM snceuaueeants E50c 4-30 4-9 and let us explain how our Personalized Pinanciad World Réccaveh Beveun 
yay- Accumulations Supervisory Service will point the way ” ‘ Please explain (without obligation to me) 

Chic. Gt. W better investment results. Please indicate | : ae ae 
™ ic. Gt. Western Ry. nae : : how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 
oe I Wee cer iiss. %e -331 377 the original cost of each item, the year | 
a (N. H.) Gas de age ats bought, and your objective. MY OBJECTIVE: 

: OPO Wrewrn katie s da are Wa Cc * - 

“ we een 7% pf.....$1.75 3-31 3-15 You incur no obligation | Safety [1] Income [] Enhancement [J 
0 64% pf....... $1.62% 3-31 3-15 } 
4 § Stock FINANCIAL WORLD 2 ee Tee oe ere 
1M Air Associates...+........ + 8&1 #£47-20 RESEARCH BUREAU 
ae *In Canadian funds. tOne share 6% pfd. for 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. » ed ADDRESS Tce Cre Te Ceo Te 
each share ‘of common stock held. A—Annual. ' (March 28) 
aber E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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BARRON’S 
INVESTMENT BOOKS 


eer Mme etre tee ene Heme eee tee tee me be 


NEW 1951 CATALOG 


e 

Available on Request 
How do some investors achieve success 
and consistent profits? They are guided 
by history, not tips or guesses. You'll 
find the facts you need in our invest- 
ment books. We have dozens, on all 
phases of investing, for all types of 
investors. Priced from $1.50; sold on 
an approval basis; by mail only. 
Investigate now. 


Write For Your Free Catalog! 

Barron’s Retail Book Div. 

388 Newbury St., Box F, 
Boston, Mass. 




























Open an Account by Mail 
with Georgia’s Oldest Federal 


3% 


Insured Savings 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 





Current 
Rate 


Accounts by mail 
26 Pryor St., N.E. 


A ATLANTA 3, GA. 
SS 3444 RRnnOE 











CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 
We professionally design 
your charts and maps to do 
successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to February 28 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... $3.38 $3.48 
Cent. Maine Pwr......... 1.61 1.51 
1950 1949 

12 Months to December 31 

Abbott Laboratories ..... 2.91 2.68 
Aero Supply. ...céesis. D0.27 0.02 
Allen Industries ........ 2.66 1.79 
Amalgamated Leather ... D0.20 D0.59 
Amer. Colortype ........ 3.83 5.10 
Amer. Locomotive ...... 2.78 2.50 
Amer. Potash & Chem.... 4.34 c2.86 
Amer. Seating .......... 5.54 7.51 
Aer: Tee x... ccikaaarn 3.18 3.40 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 3.86 2.90 
Anchor Post Products.... 2.46 0.99 
Adlas: Tack: 3.228% Reo 2.06 0.02 
Basic Refractories ....... 2.32 1.64 
Bausch & Lomb. Optical... 1.24 D0.30 
Beech-Nut Packing...... 3.17 2.84 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.. 9.16 4.10 
Blaw-Knox Co. ......... 2.27 2.51 
Braniff Airways ........ 1.23 0.22 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. ... 5.08 3.67 
Bush Terminal Co........ 0.75 0.85 
Byron Jackson .......... 3.53 3.52 
ee c3.06 c2.59 
Celanese Corp. .....-.... 6.39 3.19 
Cie Gwe, iA es. 1.06 1.04 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool ... 10.22 7.94 
eee ere 1.59 1.83 
Cities Service ........... 14.58 14.87 
Cleveland Graph. Bronze. 5.76 3.82 
Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.95 1.11 


Compo Shoe Mach’ry.... 
Conde Nast Pub. ........ 
oe ee ee 
Cons. Laundries 
Continental Oil 
Curtiss-Wright 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 
i, i oe 
Decca Records 
Diamond Match 
Duke: Power ©2500 ....... 

Dumont Electric ......... 

Dunhitltnt’l 20% o<s. ss 

Duval Sulphur & Potash. . 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 

Federal Mng. & 
Formica Co. 
Freeport Sulphur 


PRS eS 0b 2 6 


3.35 
Smelting 10.43 


ZIERRSRRBRALSSINAS 


General Acceptance...... 
General Bronze 


Gen. Steel Castings 


“I 

Na 

x 
WNHONANNEEOONEEPRONEP ADS 


Gladding, McBean....... 


6 
53 
58 

5.79 

SS ae 1.83 0.70 

Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.25 1.22 

Hamilton Watch ........ 3.45 3.30 

Hartford Rayon ......... 0.27. + D0.61 

Hazeltine Corp. ......... 4,08 2.81 

Hershey Chocolate ...... 5.46 6.22 

Heyden Chemical ........ 1.88 0.92 

Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 3.75 2.51 

Holeproof Hosiery ...... 4.04 2.29 

eee ee 5.38 5.27 

Hudson Bay Mng. & Smelt. *5.53 *4.61 

ye ee 3.21 2.08 

DN adie s va 0 ex 9.20 7.25 

TOE OE: a vdieo sis «sy dis 13.24 11.40 

Ison Fireman. ............ 2.74 0.95 

Johnson & Johnson ...... 6.49 4.47 

Kingston Products ....... 0.63 0.41 
Koehring Co. ........... 5.21 3.67 

Laclede Steel ........... 15.62 13.18 

Lake Shore Mines ....... *0.61 *0.84 

eS eS ae ae ee 2.94 2.29 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 


12 Months to aes 3 





1949 


Landers, Frary & Clark.. 4. $2.4) 
Lehigh Port. Cement..... 6.89 6.6 
ESORRES . SUOLER mwrcs enn 2.47 2.46 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 6.45 5.10 
Marshall Field .......... 3.57 4.13 
McGraw (F. H.) & Co... D1.37 1.03 
Melville Shoe .......... 2.22 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 6.00 
Molybdenum Corp. ...... 1.79 
Monarch Mach. Tool..... 1.42 
peetoreda, Inc, ........;. 14.56 
Mountain States Pwr..... 1.37 
Mt, Vernon-Woodberry... 6.56 
Murphy (G. C.) Co...... 4.68 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 2.03 
atl Wetel GOs...5......6 1.23 
DI gaiperg > apres 7.23 
Wat! Separ Rie... ........ 4.51 
3k ere 0.14 
2. Lo Serre Ty 0.84 
Newberry (J. J.) Co..... 4.24 
New Jersey Zinc......... 5.11 
Newport News Shipbldg.. 2.93 
Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 2.22 
Northwestern Leather ... 0.73 
ke Farry 5.69 
OD cies es sagen « 1.40 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.35 
Panhandle Prod. & Rfg... 0.89 
oe! a ee ee 5.46 
Peoples Drug Stores...... 3.85 
DE io 4 san 'uc a vex 'e 7.04 
Phillips-Jones ........... 4.45 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 8.47 
Pitts. Plate Glass........ 4.64 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt...... 1.51 
Potomac Elec. Pwr....... 0.94 
Pratt & Lambert......... 5.94 
oe | 1.93 
Providence Gas ......... 0.57 
Raymond Concrete Pile... 5.37 
Reis (Robert) & Co...... D0.89 
Safety Car Heat. & Ltg... 1.94 
Sangamo Electric........ 7.15 
eee 5.49 
Semler (R. B.) Inc....... 0.19 
Le 7.26 
gk eee 10.92 
Smith (Alex.) & Sons.... 2.05 
Sonotone Corp. ...... el) 
Stanley Works .......... 7.62 
a 0.43 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 9.56 11.70 
Sylvania Elec. Prod...... 5.37 1.83 
OD A, axuias ho aves’ 10.82 9.63 
iC. 2.38 DLs 
Teer COM. cc nei cases 5.39 2.10 
Tonopah Mining ......... 0.06 0.02 
Transamerica Corp. ...... 2.33 464 
Union Tank Car......... 3.90 3.31 
United Engine & Fdy..... 6.39 6.83 
UD. Ti. Fe occurs 2.88 2.30 
U. S. Trwtic Lites........ 2.83 2.34 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 4.95 2.32 
Vulcan Detinning........ 2.66 1.75 
Wagner Baking.......... 1.02 1.11 
Waldorf System ......... 1.24 1.29 
Walker & Co............ 1.94 2.31 
Warren Fdry. & Pipe..... 3.42 3.31 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... 4.88 3.46 
Webster Tobacco ........ 0.46 0.6 
White Motor ........... 6.14 141 
3 Months to December 31 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ... 0.74 70.03 


*Canadian currency. tReprinted. c—Combined 


common. D—Deficit. 
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Dividend Changes 


Air Associates: One share of 6 per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred 
for each share of common payable 
August 1 to stock of record July 20. 

American Brake Shoe: 60 cents pay- 
able March 30 to stock of record March 


‘4am 23. Company previously paid 50 cents 


quarterly. 


Briggs Mfg.: 75 cents payable March 
31 to stock of record March 23. Com- 
pany paid 50 cents in each of the first 
two quarters of 1950, $1 in September 
and $1.50 in December. 


Central Aguirre Sugar: Quarterly of 


‘a 40 cents and extra of 10 cents, both pay- 


able April 16 to stock of record March 
30. Company previously paid 37% cents 
quarterly. 


Chicago Great Western: Arrearage 


% dividend of 75 cents on the 5 per cent 


preferred payable March 31 to stock of 
record March 27. With this declaration 
arrearages on March 31 will be $6.37%. 
Chicago, Milwaukee: $2 payable April 
25 to stock of record March 30. 
Eversharp: Quarterly of 35 cents pay- 
able May 2 to stock of record April 11. 


30m Previous payments were 25 cents each 


at quarterly intervals. 


Grand Union: Stock dividend of one- 
fifth share of a newly created class of 
4¥%, per cent cumulative preferred stock 
for each share of capital stock held. The 
stock will be issued April 13 to holders 
of record March 22. 

Lambert: 50 cents payable April 10 
to stock of record March 23. The com- 
pany previously paid 37% cents quar- 
terly. 

Long Island Lighting: Quarterly of 
20 cents payable May 1 to stock of rec- 


ord April 13. Previous payment was an © 


initial of 25 cents in December. 


New York & Honduras Rosario: In- 

terim of 75 cents payable March 28 to 
stock of record March 21. In 1950 the 
company paid 50 cents March 31, 60 
cents June 30, 70 cents September 30 
and $1 on December 23. 
_ United States Plywood: 10 per cent 
in stock and quarterly of 35 cents, both 
payable April 12 to stock of record 
March 30. 

Western Union: 50 cents on Class 
“A” payable April 16 to stock of record 
March 23. Previous payment was $2 on 
December 29. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Rhinelander Paper Company: 150,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered March 
6 at $29.50 per share.) 

Rotary Electric Steel Company: 48,419 


shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 6 to warrant holders at $37 per 
share.) 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
poration: 550,000 shares of $2.55 cumu- 
lative preferred stock. (Offered March 
6 at $52 per share.) 

Borden Company: $60,000,000 deben- 
geture 274s due 1981. (Offered March 7 
at 100.) 

Commonwealth Telephone Company: 
10,000 shares of $5 preferred stock. (Of- 
fered March 7 at $101 per share.) 


MARCH 28, 1951 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation: 200,l00 
shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 7 at $45 per share.) 


Cutter Laboratories: 70,100 shares of 
common stock. (Offered March 7 at 
$11.50 per share.) 


Virginia Electric and Power: 100,000 
shares of $4.20 preferred stock. (Of- 
fered March 8 at $102.50 per share.) 


West Penn Electric: 320,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered March 9 at 
$27 per share.) 


The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco: 250,000 shares of 
common stock. (Offered March 13 to 
warrant holders at $30 per share.) 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corpo- 
ration: 300,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered March 13 at $13.75 per share.) 


Allied Laboratories, Inc.: 50,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered March 14 
at $37.75 per share.) 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company: 
1,419,562 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered March 20 to warrant holders at 
$31 per share.) 

Canadian Prospect, Ltd.: 
shares of common. stock. 
March 20 at $11.125 per share.) 
_American Hospital Supply Corpora- 
tion: 150,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered March 20 at $22 per share.) 

River Brand Rice Mills, Inc.: 245,500 


shares of common _ stock. ( Offered 
March 20 at $14.50 per share.) 


170,000 
(Offered 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 28: American News; E. W. Bliss 
Company; Creamery Package; Gladding, 
McBean; Hecht Company; Hercules Pow- 
der; Holly Sugar; Illinois Bell Telephone ; 
Otis Elevator ; Washington Gas Light. 


March 29: Dominion Steel & Coal ; Hig- 
bee Co.; Illinois Power; S & W Fine 
Foods; Scranton Electric. 

March 30: Central Kansas Power; 
George D. Roper Corp.; United Cigar- 
Whelan. 

April 2: Duplan Corp.; General Public 
Utilities. ! 

April 3: Air-Way Electric Appliance 
Corporation; Anderson, Clayton; Ameri- 
can Viscose; Dow Drug Co.; Interchemical 
Corp.; Panhandle Eastern Pacific Pipe 
Line; Robbins Mills; Rockland Light & 
Power; Rose’s 5, 10, & 25c Stores; White 
Sewing Machine. 

April 4: Brockton Gas Light; Louisville 
& Nashville RR.; Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric; Raymond Concrete Pile; Rayonier, 
Inc.; Sheraton Corp. of America; White 
Dental Mfg. 

April 5: Allied Laboratories ; Columbia 
Gas System; Marathon Corp. ; Mercantile 
Stores; N. Y. Merchandise; Pacific Light- 
ing Corp.; Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing. 











_ NOTICE 
TO FINANCIAL WORLD 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN APRIL? 





RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 





Annual Edition. 





for FINANCIAL WORLD's 


[0 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage. 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks): 

(ec) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
(Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
4-Part 
1950-51-Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 





(Mar. 28) 


Investment Service, including 


[ Check here is RENEWAL. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 165 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 12 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, April 30, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
March 16, 1951 
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KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATIQN 


Notice of Dividend No. 62 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this 
day declared a dividend of 32%4¢ 
per share payable on March 30, 
1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 22, 


1951. 
March 15, 1951 


Willard E. Dodd 


Treasurer 














United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 





For the quarter ended January 31, 


1951, a 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared payable April 


cash 


12, 1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
business March 30, 1951 

Also, a stock dividend of 10%, payable April 12, 
1951, was declared to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 30. 1951. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., March 13, 1951. 


of 
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Financial Summary 









































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 ; + Seasenal Variation 230 
200 re 220 
180 \ 215 
weed Ff — INDEX OF r 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
1520 LJ 95 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 181 ND) EF WA 
° 1951 " 
Trade Indicators Mar.3  Mar.10 9 Mar.17_—“ Mar. 
Electrical Output (KWH).................26. 6,822 6,795 6,903 6,01 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.0 100.1 101.1 95 
Ue Gar TI ksi iit eA cae 785,867 749,627 +750,000 725,57 
_ 1951 . 1950 
Feb. 28 Mar. 7 Mar, 14 Mar. 
kT ee oy Pee Federal ... $32,189 $32,145 $32,173 $24.65 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 18,733 18,680 18,956 13,88 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,498 1,393 1,344 1, 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 30,791 30,658 30,782 36,87 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities | .. 50,649 50,644 51,826 47 
Tetomey th CACC. . . cis cvncacacsciwivess 27,188 27,219 27,167 27,023 
qBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,162 1,069 1,054 1,1 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones —-— -— os 1951 
Averages: 14 15 16 17 19 20 High 
30 Industrials . 243.95 244.85 24862 249.03 248.08 247.87 255.71 238: 
20 Railroads .. 80.84 81.17 82.69 82.55 82.04 81.50 90.08 78. 
15 Utilities . 42.56 42.49 43.04 43.10 42.88 42.78 43.91 414 
65 Stocks 90.53 90.79 92.25 92.30 91.86 91.59 95.87 88.31 
c - March 
Details of Stock Trading: 14 15 16 17 19 a 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,110 2,070 1,660 630 1,120 1,020 
Be | ee 1,193 1,147 1,150 871 1,071 1,074 
Number of Advances........... 234 397 878 438 245 302 
Number of Declines............ 724 504 123 230 611 307 
Number Unchanged ............ 235 246 149 203 215 265 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 8 1 6 9 7 9 
New Lows for 1950-51.......... 18 17 13 4 14 17 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.5 100.88 100.96 100.97 10089 1008 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,520 $4,740 $3,910 $1,490 $2,810 $2,920 
P 1951 —~ mie 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb.14 Feb. 21 Feb. 28 Mar.7 Mar. 14 High Low 
SSE ean) eee 2.621% 2.622% 2.641% 2.672% 2.732% 2.732% 2.616% 
Eee me 2.866 2.873 2.896 2.946 2.983 2.983 2.863 
BE hats: once wees 3.106 3.114 3.124 3.166 3.197 3.197 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.71 6.81 6.83 6.81 7.01 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ........ 5.66 5.93 6.03 6.04 6.35 6.35 5.62 
20 Utiitles - cc iscsss. 5.95 5.88 5.84 5.79 5.90 6.09 5.79 
a 6.58 6.68 6.70 6.67 6.87 6.99 6.58 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending March 20, 1951 


Shares ———Closing —___, 

Traded Mar. 13 Mar. 20 
RRs COrPOPRGO «oo oc ce icncciccvncies 195,800 19 20 
Westinghouse Bbectric  .ci..ocices cccecse 144,800 36% 36% 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 119,600 165% 17 
Pariard SNE GUGE «boas vs eo 3 caw BOOS phe 98,800 6 6% 
N.. ¥.: Gomtral Baatveed. ... 6 ss cisccdcosdin 600 21% 21% 
CE SIO iiin ce isk Kakae keke 85,600 513% 52 
ee RS re err 80,900 14 13% 
ER RT are pee eer en 78,000 42% 421% 
Puveiic -T.. 5 ts oa ER aa 72,800 21% 21% 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 68,800 14% 15 


Net 
Change 
41 

+ % 
i 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1950 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


For products sold and services rendered 
we received in 1950 .......-. $177,961,693 


To carry on the business in 1950, we 
incurred charges totaling. . .... . $168,146,802 


1. For employees $55,306,875 
2. For taxes 11,698,189 


3. For depreciation 2,752,814 
4. For raw materials and other charges 98,388,924 





1950 operations resulted in 
earnings (after taxes) totaling .... $9,814,891 


1. Dividends to owners of the 
common stock ($2.50 per share) $3,240,607 


*2. Dividends to owners of the 
preferred stock ($4.50 per share) 476,454 


3. Retained in the business 6,097,830 


OTHER 1950 HIGHLIGHTS 


Net book value of plant at December 31, 1950 . $38,322,785 
Inventories at December 31,1950 ....... 26,725,230 
Net working capital at December 31, 1950 . . . 30,164,916 


*Preferred stock called for redemption February 6, 1951. 


For additional information, send for a copy of our 
1950 Annual Report to Stockholders. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


2020 OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











Ln the 


Public Luterest 


= ACCORDANCE with custom, Bos-. 


ton Edison Company presents this brief 
summary of operations for the year 
1950, as submitted to the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. The condensed 
financial statements indicate that the 
Company is in a sound position to carry 
out the expansion of facilities made 
necessary by the increased demand for 
electricity. During 1950 most of our 
Operating costs were higher than ever 
before. Taxes, for instance, now repre- 
sent 21.2 cents out of every revenue 
dollar. But through the economy and 
efficiency of our newer generating units, 
the average price of kilowatt-hours used by 
customers in Boston Edison territory was 12 
per cent lower in 1950 than it was before 
the beginning of World War II. 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
JAMES V. TONER, President 


March 20, 1951 























INCOME STATEMENTS, tGcppieasca) 


Ze 1950 
Gross Revenues . $69,335,041 
Expenses: en's 
Operation and Maintenance 37,603,418 
Depreciation 6,371,650 
Other Deductions 2,928,739 
Net Income before Taxes 22,431,234 
Taxes . ; ‘ 14,704,582 
Per Share of Stock $5.96 
Income Balance. 7,726,652 
Per Share of Stock $3.13 
Dividends , 6,912,237 
Per Share of Stock $2.80 
Balance for Surplus $ 814,415 


1949 
$64,133,148 


35,898,074 
6,109,460 
2,455,983 

19,669,631 

12,497,263 

$5.06 
7,172,368 
$2.91 
6,912,237 
$2.80 
$ 260,131 


BALANCE SHEETS (Condensed) 
ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1950 


Dec. 31, 1949 














Plant Investment . $249,847,507 $240,098,710 
Current Assets 26,458,376 26,780,403 
Miscellaneous 1,486,038 1,778,773 

$277,791,921  $268,657,886 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock and Premium . $102,822,347 $102,822,347 
Earned Surplus 10,618,431 10,304,016 
Bonds and Notes 84,290,000 72,321,000 
Current Liabilities . 11,148,735 20,259,661 
Depreciation Reserve 66,625,517 60,952,125 
Miscellaneous 2,286,891 1,998,737 

$277,791,921 $268,657,886 








BOSTON EK, DI SON COMPANY 

















